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In a recent number of Tuk Spscrator, in speaking of a 
mutual life insurance company, our pen insisted on writing the 
word stockholders instead of policyholders. The error was so 
palpable that we did not deem it worthy of correction in our 
next issue. But the editor of a contemporary journal, whose 
self-asserted piety is so overwhelming that he makes it a part of 
his stock in trade, and who has the reputation of being hyper- 
critical, not to say hypocritical, embraces the opportunity to 
have a fling at us because of a mistake that carried its own cor- 
rection on its face. At the same time his own journal abounds 
in misstatements and typographical errors. The editor alluded 
to should not invite attention to his own conspicuous blunders, 
by pointing out the errors of his neighbors. In doing so, he 
writes himself down as one having little discretion but exceed- 
ingly bad taste. 





Tue drought which prevailed all through the East during the 
past month was especially conducive to conflagrations. Forest 
fires raged with destructive fierceness in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and to a lesser extent in 
some other states. Farm property has suffered largely from 
these forest fires, and several villages have lost heavily from 
their encroachments. A daily contemporary estimates the 
losses by fire during the past two months, at upwards of $25,000,- 
000. This does not seem to be an extravagant estimate, judging 
simply from the daily reports of fires published, but it is too early 
yet to obtain anything like accurate data upon which to base an 
estimate. When a fire is burning brilliantly, it appears, to the 
superficial observer, to be working an immense loss of valuable 
property, but when the adjusters get to work among the ruins, 
they generally reduce the figures very materially. The insur- 
ance companies lose little by the forest fires compared with the 
aggregate loss. Farmers are not in the habit of insuring stand- 
ing timber, and are now heavy sufferers by this neglect. One 
of the acts passed by the legislature of New York this last ses- 
sion permits fire insurance companies to insure against light- 
ning ; now if they will include the perils of forest fires among 
their insurable risks they will pretty much cover the hazards to 
which property of any kind is exposed. 





Tue Schroeder bill, over which there has been such a lively 
contest between our State underwriters and the merchants, has 
become a law, having passed both houses of the legislature and 
been approved by the Governor. This law is a modification of 
the one passed last winter, which prohibited any foreign insur- 
ance company doing business in this State unless its entire capi- 
tal was fully paid-up. As most foreign companies are organized 





with a liberal subscribed capital, only such portion as is required 
being paid in in cash, the required remainder being subject to 
call, this law was really prohibitive in its nature. While it 
remained in that form, not a single foreign company applied for 
admission to New York State, although several established 
American branches in other cities. The Schroeder bill so far 
modified this law as to permit the admission to the State of any 
company having a paid-up capital equal to $500,000. This bill 
was opposed by the Jocal companies and favored by the mer- 
chants and other large insurers, who have been unable to get 
all the insurance required by them. That the latter won the 
fight is not surprising, in view of the interest they had in the 
matter. We are informed that at least two foreign companies 
stand ready to come here as soon as the necessary arrangements 
can be made. It is absurd for the sound local companies to 
fear the additional competition these companies will offer. 
They are not likely to provide insurance beyond what is required 
by the increasing prosperity of general business throughout the 
country, and will merely take surplus that our own companies 
are prohibited from carrying, thus saving our merchants the 
necessity of securing insurance through underground agencies 
as they now do. The advent of more good sound companies is 
likely to be beneficial in killing off some of the cheap John com- 
panies, whose policies are only accepted by insurers because 
the market is short of better ones. The more of these cheap 
corporations—that exist solely to provide fat salaries for decayed 
or respectable old fossils—that are driven to the wall before 
they involve their policyholders in losses, the better for the pub- 
lic and the insurance fraternity in general. 





Ir would naturally be supposed that if any special class of 
citizens would keep alive a co-operative life insurance associa- 
tion, the clergymen would do so. They have their organizations 
which bring them largely into personal and intimate relations 
with each other, they are bound together by those ties that natu- 
rally arise between laborers in a common cause, and, not being 
over-paid for their services, must feel it incumbent upon them 
to adhere to any scheme that promises to provide for those de- 
pendent upon them. In addition, there is supposed to be a 
moral obligation involved in co-operative life insurance, requir- 
ing each member to pay promptly his assessment upon the death 
of a fellow member of the Society. Clergymen would be ex- 
pected to observe this obligation more rigidly than ordinary lay 
citizens. At a meeting of the M. E. Conference at Newark, it 
transpired that a number of clergymen, discouraged by the fre- 
quency of deaths among their members, had foresworn their 


allegiance to the co-operative society and refused to pay their 


latest mortuary assessments. The Baptist clergymen also have 
a co-operative life insurance association, and a few years ago 
paid some $3000 to the family of each deceased member, bu 
the membership of the society has so dwindled away that on the 
recent death of a member, the family of the deceased was 
notified that the society could pay but about $1000, and 
there was nocertainty when even this amount could be collected. 
This was the case of a very aged clergyman, who had been 
paying assessments to the society for years, supposing that at 
his death his family would be liberally provided forgas hej had 
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aided in providing for others. He had to die to find out his 
mistake. The same money he had paid into this clergymen’s 
co-operative society would have brought three times the amount 
of insurance that his family will realize from the co-operatives. 
If the clergymen as a class, intimately associated as they ate. 
and bound by special moral obligations to aid each other, can- 
not maintain co-operative life insurance, how can any other class 
of men be expected to? These instances are but repetitions of 
hundreds of other co-operative failures, and simply serve to 
drive home the fact to every thinking mind that co-operative life 
insurance is but a delusion and a snare. 





Tue officers of the Industrial Life Association, of Indian- 
apolis—a co-operative concern—uses as advertising capital the 
statement that “all officers and directors sign bonds to the 
amount of $100,000 for the faithful performance of their respec- 
tive duties.” How little binding this so-called bond is, may be 
seen from the last clause of it, which states that it is ‘* expressly 
understood that no obligor shall be liable or responsible for any 
act or omission on the part of any of the other obligors herein.” 
Such a bond is, of course, binding upon no one, and amounts 
to nothing. If one of the * obligors” chooses to run away with 
all the money of confiding policyholders, none of the other 
“ obligors” are responsible for his acts, or for the money he 
may have embezzled. Such an alleged bond is simply a delu- 
sive snare, put forward with a flourish of trumpets to lure un- 
wary insurers into the co-operative net. We are surprised to 
see the names of some of the best citizens of Indianapolis 
affixed to this so-called bond. They must either have been de- 
ceived into signing it, or did so without knowing its nature. In 
either event they are censurable for allowing their names to ap- 
pear even as quasi-endorsers of an association that is forced to 
resort to deception of this character to secure business. There 
is no doubt but a bond as described has been duly executed, but 
of what value is it as guaranteeing the fidelity of those whose 
integrity is in need of this kind of endorsement that does not 
endorse? 





INDUSTRIAL insurance promises to become as popular in this 
country as it is in England, provided it is as ably and econ- 
omically managed as it is there. Already five companies have 
engaged in the business, and are running a brisk competition 
among themselves. The Prudential, of Newark, is the pioneer 
in this field, and for the first experimental year, confined its 
operations almost entirely to Newark, and the few towns ad- 
jacent. Meeting unexpected success, it increased its capital, 
and is now doing business in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The competitors of the Prudential began opera- 
tions during the latter part of 1879, but up to the end of the 
year there had been about 50,000 policies written by the five 
companies during the year. The Prudential Insurance 
Company, of Newark, alone has now nearly 100,000 of 
these industrial policies in (force, covering insurance vary- 


ing from $109 to $500, the latter sum being the largest | 





amount written by any of the companies. The gross amount 
insured is about $9,000,000. The fact that premiums can be 
paid in small weekly sums amounting to only a few cents at 
each payment, places this class of policies within the reach 
of laboring persons who would not think it possible to save 
enough money to pay the annual premiums for a regular life 
policy. The business of canvassing the cities has been very 
thoroughly systematized, the agents of the different companies 
having their districts assigned them, and, within prescribed 
limits, each agent makes his weekly rounds, collecting pre. 
miums from policyholders and soliciting new business. The 
holders of industrial policies generally look upon the insurance 
guaranteed as a burial fund, the premiums to secure which are 
to be paid as a sacred duty. So many instances have occurred 
where the sum paid by the insurance company constituted the 
sole means possessed by a family for burying its dead, that the 
laboring classes are becoming familiar with the workings of in- 
dustrial insurance, and to hold it in the highest esteem. So 
long as it is carefully and honestly managed it will be a bless- 
ing to persons of limited means, but the moment one company 
fails to meet its engagements, suspicion of all will be en- 
gendered and the business ruined. Industrial insurance is as 
yet but an experiment among us, and no idea of its ultimate 
fate can now be formed. There is danger that it will be 
overdone in the large cities, and that extravagance in man- 
agement will prove fatal to it. Its peculiar nature demands 
the exercise of the most rigid economy or disaster is sure to 
result. 





In a letter addressed to President Notman, of the Niagara In- 
surance Company, Superintendent Fairman has announced that 
it will be no part of his policy to interest himself in any legisla- 
tion that may be proposed at Albany. Superintendent Fair- 
man has not been in office long enough as yet to familiarize 
himself with the laws relative to the immense interest he is 
called upon to supervise, and, not being an expert in the busi- 
ness, it is fair to presume that he does not yet comprehend the 
full extent of the hostile legislation that has of late been levelled 
against the insurance business. When he does fully compre- 
hend the facts, we do not doubt but he will exert himself to re- 
move some of the burdens imposed by hasty and ill-advised 
legislation. We are confident, also, that he, being a man of 
sense, and anxious to do his full duty in his official position, 
will next winter, when further oppressive legislation is proposed, 
use his influence to instruct our legislators and to defeat meas- 
ures that promise to be burdensome to the underwriters, without 
any compensating advantage to the public. To this extent it 
will be his duty to interfere with proposed legislation, and 
we presume he has no intention or desire to shirk any part of 
the responsibility his official position imposes upon him. We 
presume the Superintendent means that he will not attempt to 
interfere with legislation in the offensive manner that his imme- 
diate predecessor did, nor seek, by new enactments, to enlarge 
the powers already conferred upon him. In his proposed raids 
upon the fire and life insurance companies, for blackmailing 
purposes, the late Superintendent Smyth frequently found him- 
self hampered by existing statutes, and these obstacles he sought 
to have removed from his path, and his power made more 
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arbitrary. He was essentially a legislative meddler, not simply 
an official adviser to a legislative body, to be called in as an 
expert when occasion demanded. We sincerely hope Superin- 
tendent Fairman will not interest himself in matters of legisla- 
tion after the manner of the late Superintendent. But no man 
of sense and integrity of purpose, who has taken an oath to faith- 
fully discharge the duties of his office, can refuse to take an 
active part in legislative matters, when he fully understands 
that such matters are calculated to work injustice either to 
the public or to the special interest he is required to watch over. 
The extent to which the Insurance Department has heretofore 
interested itself in legislation made that department a stench in 
the nostrils of legislators and the public, and we do not wonder 
that Superintendent Fairman hastened to put himself on record 
as opposed to the policy of his predecessor. It is in this light 
we view his brief note to President Notman, and we do not 
question but, when the proper time arrives, the Superintendent 
will be found working valiantly and intelligently to secure wise 
and judicious insurance legislation, that shall be just and equit- 
able alike to the people and the insurance interest. 





THE mutual mill insurance companies of New England are 
rapidly teaching propertyowners some valuable lessons in insu- 


rance that are working to the disadvantage of the stock com- - 


panies. Indeed, so advantageous has mutual insurance proven to 
mill owners, the stock companies have lost nearly all of this 
class of risks. There are some seventeen of these companies in 
New England, all doing a successful business, and furnishing 
insurance at considerably less than the rates charged by the 
stock companies. Members are charged a fair premium on 
their risks at the beginning of each year, but at the end of the 
year all that was charged in excess of what was absolutely 
necessary to insure the property is returned to the policyholder. 
A summary of the business of the Boston Manufacturers Mu- 
tual for the year 1879, shows that the amount of the risks writ- 
ten was $44,560,511 ; premiums received, $363,241; losses in- 
curred during the year, $13,803; dividends on policies that ex- 
pired in 1879, $282,833 ; dividends on policies in force in 1879 but 
expired Jan. t, 1880, $39,163. The losses during the year were 
but .o31 per cent or the amount at risk, and 3 ¥ per cent of pre- 
miums received. In the matter of losses is developed the 
strength of these mutual companies. Before a mill owner is 
admitted to membership, a surveyor is sent to view his mill and 
tell him what means of fire prevention and extinction it is neces- 
sary for him to adopt before the company will reeeive him. 


-These improvements to his property costs a new member from 


$15,000 to $20,000, but he usually gets this sum back in 
the shape of return premiums, in the course of a few years, 
while the property remains as well secured against fire as 
human ingenuity can make it. The exceedingly small ratio of 
losses to premiums received, enables the companies to carry in- 
surance at a very low rate. It is in teaching propertyowners 
to provide proper means of firé prevention and extinction that 
these mutual companies are doing a public good. The example 
spreads, and better methods of construction are being followed 
by all who have observed the satisfactory results obtained by 
the members of the mutual companies. The stock insurance 





companies would confer a blessing upon the public if they 
would teach their patrons the advanteges of fire-proof con- 
struction. They need not apprehend a loss of business, for the 
experience of the mill mutuals proves that the fewer fire losses 
they have, the greater the number of applications for insurance. 
Insurers have faith in companies that look carefully after the 
risks they accept. The New England mutual companies have 
been besieged by mill owners in other sections to admit them 
to membership, and on being refused, these applicants have be- 
gun the formation of similar companies in their own localities. 
In Minnesota and other Western states, owners of flour mills 
are talking of mutual insurance, claiming that recent improve- 
ments have destroyed the extra hazard that formerly attached 
to this class of property. Certainly, if the same measures of 
fire prevention and extinguishment are adopted as in New 
England factories, there is no reason why the Western millers 
may not carry their own risks as well as the factory owhers of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The same is true of other 
manufacturers ; if they make their property as nearly fire-proof 
as possible, the principles of mutual insurance can readily 
be applied to them. But if the stock companies adopt the 
same principle, and require their policyholders to provide 
adequate means of fire prevention and protection, they can in- 
sure their property as reasonably as a mutual company could do 
it. Insurers would prefer stock companies if the conditions of 
insurance were equal, because there is less trouble and personal 
attention required, but they are going to get their insurance just 
as cheaply as they.can. There is no denying the fact that mu- 
tual insurance is growing in favor, and it is an element that the 
stock must make up their minds to compete with. As they 
have lost the mill risks of New England, they are likely to lose 
other classes of risks in other sections. When the dry goods 
men begin to talk of mutual insurance, in what is known as the 
most dangerous section of New York city, it is time the stock 
companies were devising some means of heading off this formid- 
able rival. 





UNQUESTIONABLY the most formidable rival legitimate life in- 
surance has to contend with at present, is co-operative insur- 
ance. Notso much from the regularly organized companies 
that are offering co-operative insurance, as from those societies 
that are formed within the various trades and professions. 
Every prudent man of ofdinary intelligence recognizes the bene- 
fits of life insurance, and the moral obligation resting upon him 
to make some sort of provision for those dependent upon him, 
in the event of his death. But, in this as in everything else, 
men are tempted by offers of cheap commodities, and are in- 
duced to become members of these benefit societies because 
they promise large conditional returns upon small positive in- 
vestments. In addition to these offers of cheap insurance, these 
benefit societies hold forth the tempting inducement that they 
are composed of persons of one trade or profession ; that there 
is naturally more sympathy among comrades for one of their 
number in affliction than can be expected from strangers ; and 
that, as each member has a voice in the management of its af- 
fairs, the society is sure to be conducted economically and hon- 
estly. That there is a bond of union between these various 
organizations, and that they exert a powerful influence, was re- 
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cently demonstrated in this state. A bill was before the legisla- 
ture, which, if it became a law, would compel all organizations 
doing an insurance business to make a deposit of $100,000 
with the Superintendent of Insurance, and become subject to 
supervision by that officer. Instantly there was a commotion 
among the benevolent societies ; meetings were called of repre- 
sentatives of the various associations; protests against the bill 
were numerously signed, and such a pressure was brought to 
bear on the legislature that the bill was hopelessly defeated. 
These benefit societies are usually the outgrowth of some secret 
organization, like the Odd Fellows or Masons, or of trade so- 
cieties. In this city alone there are probably over a hundred of 
these societies doing a life insurance business on the co-opera- 
tive plan. Some of them have a membership embracing many 
hundreds, while others are more limited. But these benefit 
organizations are not confined te the trades alone; the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, composed of leading business men, has one, 
$10,000 being paid to the family of a deceased member; the 
great army of commercial travelers has a benefit society ; the 
bank clerks, also, and the jewelers, the dry goods clerks, and 
indeed, nearly every special calling has its benefit society. Of 
late the formation of these has been greatly encouraged by em- 
ployers, who make regular contributions to the benefit fund 
maintained by their employees. But a short time since, it was 
reported that one of the leading railroads had appropriated 
$100,000 for such a fund for those employed by it, and a lead- 
ing daily paper has long made regular contributions to the bene- 
fit fund of its employes. Nearly every person who becomes a 
member of one of these benefit societies is a member lost to the 
regular companies. There has been a constant attempt made 
by these co-operative societies of late to establish their organi- 
zations upon a secure foundation as nearly approaching the plan 
adopted by the regular companies as possible, and yet retain the 
co-operative element. Many of them exact from new members 
a thorough medical examination, and an initiation fee graduated 
by the ages of the applicants. They adhere to the assessment 
plan, however, for providing for mortuary payments, and these 
assessments the initiation fee, and usually, three dollars a year 
for dues, constitute the sum each member pays for his insur- 
ance. The total is generally less than are the annual payments 
required by the regular companies for an equal amount of in- 
surance. Of course, this benefit bait, temptingly displayed, is 
alluring to those who do not look below the surface to ascertain 
if the indemnity promised is actually attainable when the emer- 
gency arises, in accordance with the implied contract, that 
requires it. The history of life insurance has demonstrated 
that the co-operative plan is fallacious, but the difficulty is that 
there are few students of such history. As a consequence, these 
benefit societies are rapidly on the increase, and are gathering 
strength every day at the expense of the old established regular 
companies. The fact is not complimentary to the intelligence 
or to the prudence of the average citizen, but it is, nevertheless, 
a stubborn fact that the managers of the regular companies 
have no right to ignore. On the contrary, it is their duty, now 
more than ever, to assume the functions of missionaries, and 
enlighten their fellow citizens as to the deceptiveness of the co- 
operative plan, and the {advantages of regular life insurance, as 
demonstrated by the experience of many years. A gentleman 
who had devoted half a life time to the business of soliciting in 
the interest of a large life insurance company, recently gave up 
the business, because, as he said, it had grown unremunerative 








in consequence of the widespread development of trade beneyo. 
lent societies, Facts like this should not be ignored, but, on 
the contrary, should stimulate life insurance managers to re. 
newed exertions to meet the demands of the people for cheaper 
life insurance than is now afforded. We would not have them 
lessen the character of life insurance or jeopard the positive in- 
demnity guaranteed at present, but if there is a possibility of 
meeting the competition offered by the benefit societies, it should 
be done; if lower rates are not consistent with the character of 
the indemnity offered, then means should be adopted and vigor- 
ously pushed to enlighten the people as to the merits of life 
insurance and the fallacy of the co-operative plan. At present 
the insurance press is the only champion true life insurance has, 
and this championship brings it neither thanks nor reward. 


*% * * 


One of the strongest arguments used against regular life 
insurance and to bolster up the co-operative plan, is the misman- 
agement that has wrecked so many life companies. The advo- 
cates of the co-operatives point to the wrecks of life companies 
that strew the land, to the millions of dollars belonging -to pol- 
icyholders that have been absorbed by lawyers, judges, referees 
and thieves of various kinds, and triumphantly ask ‘ where 
have the co-operatives made such a record?” A recent article in 
a special trade journal published in this city, urging the support 
of its trade benefit society, rang the changes on the infamous 
manner in which so many of the regular insurance companies 


_ have been wrecked, and upon the extravagance of managment, 


which it claimed, characterizes those yet in existence. These 
are the staple arguments of the co-operatives, and when we 
attempt to show up the deceptiveness of their pet plan, and cite 
the failures that have been made, they come back at us with the 
list of insolvent regular companies, and hold the system of life 
insurance, the correct principles of which have been abundantly 
demonstrated, responsible for the acts of the few scoundrels who 
have plundered and disgraced it. The quarrels that rage among 
existing companies also furnish the co-operatives with ammuni- 
tion with which to retaliate when their pet scheme is attacked. 
When they find prominent companies hounded by rivals, the 
country filled with denunciatory articles circulated by jealous 
competitors, methods and men denounced as unsafe and decep- 
tive, it is scarcely to be wondered at that the public grows suspi- 
cious and loses confidence. Life insurance managers themselves 
have furnished the hot shot with which they are being bom- 
barded, and the co-operatives with their razson @étre. What 
was but a pigmy, and scarcely worth attention, has grown tobe 
a giant of goodly proportions, and is working serious devasta- 
ion in the fields of legitimate insurance. We do not offer any 
remedy for this condition of things ; we simply say it exists, and 
that it threatens life insurance as the spread of mutual insurance 
against fire has and is threatening legitimate fire insurance. 
Both are growing evils, and their baleful influence must be met 
and overcome. How this is to be done is for the companies to 
decide. Tue Specrator has done and is doing its share of the 
work of enlightening the masses on the subject of insurance, 
while the companies themselves have fallen into an apathy, and 
seem to regard the inroads made upon their business as a matter 
of little moment. A good general sallies forth to meet his enemy 
and give him battle; he does not sit supinely down until his 
foes have surrounded him, cut off his supplies, spiked his gums; 
and forced him to surrender. 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION. - 


N the hue and cry raised during the past few years by an 
] ignorant populace against “soulless corporations,” ‘‘ op- 
pressive monopolies,” etc., the insurance interests of the coun- 
try have been the greatest sufferers. Political demagogues and 
ignorant legislators have responded to the popular cry, and op- 
pressive legislation has been the result. Many obnoxious 
measures proposed failed to become laws, but enough were 
placed upon the statute books in the different States to materi- 
ally cripple the prospects of the insurance companies doing 
business within those States. For the fact that these obnoxious 
measures became laws, the insurance interest is largely to 
blame. When other great interests were similarly threatened, 
their representatives had the good sense to organiz opposition 
to the proposed legislation, and, consequently, generally suc- 
ceeded in defeating it. In the insurance fraternity there has 
been no harmony for years, and not even the proposed legisla- 
tion that threatens their very existence, could bring them to- 
gether for concerted action. It is the general impression among 
underwriters that hostile insurance legislation is inspired by 
prejudice, malice, or corrupt motives, and it is the fashion in 
insurance circles to denounce the average legislator as a pur- 
chasable commodity ; as one who, having a certain power con- 
ferred upon him, uses that power for his own pecuniary advan- 
tange; that having a vote to dispose of, he offers it for sale. A 
legislative assemblage is regarded as a body of conspirators, 
threatening the industrial and commercial interests of the peo- 
ple with divers oppressive measures for the purpose of being 
bought off. We believe this opinion, so generally entertained, 
to be unfounded in fact. That there have been corrupt men in 
the various State Legislatures is a fact that has been abund- 
antly demonstrated. So there are among all other classes of 
men, merchants, lawyers, bankers, and even the insurance in- 
terest has graduated some first-class scoundrels. But we be- 
lieve our legislators and public officers to be, as a rule, as honest 
as citizens in the ordinary walks of life will average. They 
are selected by popular vote because of their prominence in 
their local affairs, and because they are believed to be as good 
men as the respective communities afford. While we do not 
extol them as models of virtue, or as being wholly unassail- 
able on the score of integrity, we are still of the opinion that 
our legislators are fair representatives of the intelligence, hon- 
esty, and moral status of the communities they represent. This 
may be a left handed compliment to the communities in- 
terested, but, nevertheless, we do not doubt the truth of the 
statement. 

While claiming that the average legislator is as honest as the 
average citizen, we are willing to admit an equal degree of 
ignofance and unreasoning prejudice on his part, and it is from 
these sources that arise hostile insurance legislation. Under- 
Writers are usually so bound up in their own profession that 
they know little of any public sentiment that is not pertinent to 
the question of rates or the issuing of policies. If they would 
cut themselves loose from their office stools, and, as citizens, 
mingle with the people, sinking the shop in their conversation, 
they would soon ascertain that prejudice and ignorance regard- 
ing all monied corporations are wide spread, and that of these 
general feeling of hostility is engendered. Ignorance lies at the 





root of it all, and, as our legislators are at best average citizens, 
the prevailing ignorance extends to them. They are not idiots, 
nor are they lacking in general intelligence, but they are not 
educated in specialties. The business of underwriting is a 
specialty—a distinct profession, which one must study for years 
to become familiar within all its intricacies. Men not thoroughly 
comprehending the importance of insurance in its relations to 
trade and commerce, and to the welfare of the country, are 
easily led to look upon insurance companies as grasping cor- 
porations. oppressing the people, and extorting more money 
from policyholders than is necessary. The infamous Wisconsin 
law had its origin in precisely this feeling. The argument was 
that if a company accepted premiums for a specified amount of 
insurance, the amount so specified and paid for should be the 
measure of damage in case of loss. To the ignorant or super- 
ficial observer, this seems to be the contract. Indeed, a 
majority of policyholders unquestionably believe that the 
amount for which they are insured is the sum they will receive 
in case the insured property is destroyed by fire, regardless of 
the value of such property at the time of its destruction. They 
do not look upon the contract as insurance against actual loss, 
but as a guarantee for the payment of the sum named in the 
policy, and upon which sum they have paid the required pre- 
miums. In the face of a popular belief of this kind, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that legislators, no better informed 
than the average of their constituents, should regard the Wis- 
consin law as a measure of justice, and that other State legisla 
tures should insist upon engrafting it upon their statute books. 
There is, also, a popular superstition that insurance com- 
panies are making money too fast, and that a little addition to 
their taxes will not hurt them much while it will do the State 
considerable good. When the annual exhibits of the companies 
show that they are, year by year, adding to their assets, increas- 
ing their surplus, and paying from six to fifteen per cent divi- 
dends to stockholders, the impression goes out that under- 
writing is a money-making business, and that insurance com- 
panies are waxing fat. The public forgets those national 
calamities at Chicago and Boston, when the surplus, assets, 
capital and all, of more than one company was required to 
make good its losses, and when many companies, not abund- 
antly provided with these necessaries, went to the wall. The 
ravages wrought in those cities were repaired by the money 
which the underwriters, in their wisdom, had stored up for such 
emergencies. And it is accumulations of this kind, in the hands 
of the companies, prudently laid away for the hour of need, 
that excites the jealously of the public, and stimulates the cu- 
pidity of legislators. While ignorance ot the general principles 
of insurance exists, and there remains a lack of appreciation 
of the absolute necessity for its maintainance, so long will it be 
subjected every Winter to hostile legislation. The fountain 
whence springs this hostility is ignorance ; that ignorance regard- 
ing a specialty which pervades the general public, including a 
goodly portion of our legislators. Instead of denouncing these 
legislators tor lacking that special knowledge which is only 
vouchsafed to a few chosen underwriters, it should be the 
business of these latter to educate the public to a proper under- 
standing of the principles of insurance, and in the doing of it, 
even legislators may get some faint glimmerings of funda- 
mental truths. 
, At the recent sparsely attended meeting of the National 
Board, this subject was discussed with considerable heat by sev 
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eral members, who found fault with our legislators because 
they were not educated underwriters, and did not fully compre- 
hend all the mysteries of insurance. They complain of the 
effect without seeking to remove the cause. In these years 
during which so much complaint has been made of hostile in- 
surance legislation, what has the National Board, as an or- 
ganization, done to prevent the evils complained of? Individual 
’ members, we know, have done good service at Albany, in 
opposing measures that threatened to become oppressive laws, 
but in what legislative assembly in tne country has the voice of 
the National Board been heard, either with well inflated lungs 
in opposition to hostile legislation, or in the more softened tones 
suitable to imparting instruction to ignorant legislators? It is 
a boast of the National Board that, although weak in members, 
it is still powerful in influence, backed by many millions of dol- 
lars of capital. If this be true, as it unquestionably is, why has 
not that influence been exerted in proper directions? That 
more oppressive legislation has not been enacted is not due to 
any efforts put forth by the National Board, but to the opposi- 
tion arrayed against such measures by local agents, who have, 
apparently, a deeper interest in the welfare of insurance than 
has that organization that is popularly supposed to possess a 
monopoly of the brains and intelligence of the profession. It is 
true that the National Board claims the allegiance of only forty- 
two insurance companies out of the several hundred doing busi- 
ness in the country, but the lack of members is due more to 
the apathy of the Board in all the important interests of under- 
writing than to the antagonism of the non-board companies. If 
the Board was the live, active, energetic, far-seeing, pushing 
factor in the insurance business that it should be, it would soon 
win back those who have strayed from the fold, and have no 
occasion to complain of the paucity of its membership. 

All the State Legislatures have adjourned for the present; 
that of New York being the last to close its doors, an event 
that occurred but a few days since. Many bills relating to in- 
surance, some bad, some indifferent, and but few of them good 
for either the public or the companies, were enacted into laws. 
Many others were introduced and passed through various stages, 
but lacked final adoption. These measures, together with a 
new and original crop of bills, will come before the Legisla- 
tures next Winter. Between now and the convening of the next 
session there is an abundance of time for the underwriters to 
organize intelligent opposition to all measures in all States that 
they may regard as prejudicial to their interests. To do this 
effectually, there must be some head centre, some active, intelli- 
gent committee, selected by the underwriters, that shall direct 
such opposition. The National Board should be such directing 
authority, but, as there is among underwriters so much distrust 
of this organization, it is probably better that some other au- 
thority should be selected. It was to this.end that George T. 
Hope introduced a resolution, which the National Board 
adopted, calling tor a convention of underwriters, to assemble 
in this city this Fall, to consider this question of insurance 
legislation. The idea is one which we hope to see carried into 
effect. Upon this question all companies can work in harmony. 
All are alike interested, and self-preservation demands that 
they should adopt measures to prevent further restrictions and 
impositions being laid upon the interests they represent. They 
should combine to protect themselves, as do the savings banks 
and business men generally when legislation threatens them. 
Such combination does not necessarily suggest the adoption of 





corrupt means to accomplish the desired end, but it does mean 
that intelligent opposition should be arrayed against prejudice 
and ignorance ; that committees of well-informed underwriters 
should be appointed in each State to watch the progress of jn. 
surance legislation in their respective States, and to instruct 
legislators as to the purpose, good or bad, of proposed meas. 
ures. These committees will necessarily incur some expense, 
and this expense should be divided equitably among all the 
companies. That these matters may be satisfactorily arranged, 
it is important that there should be a meeting of representa. 
tives of all companies, board, and non board. This is the one 
subject of vital importance to the insurance interests of the 
ccuntry. Every Winter these interests are placed in jeopardy 
tne moment a State legislature assembles. For lack of organ. 
ized effort on the part of underwriters, many obnoxious meas- 
ures have become laws. The modification or repeal of these 
is as important as the prevention of further pernicious legisla- 
tion. It is the ignorance of our legislators more than anything 
else that needs to be overcome, but if in the giving of necessary 
instruction underwriters stumble upon corruption, that should 
be remorselessly exposed, and the offenders brought to justice. 
In Pennsylvania recently, where corrupt politicians were de- 
tected in bribing the legislature, the courts meted out deserved 
punishment ; that political influence subsequently set aside the 
sentence of these five convicted criminals does not wipe out the 
fact that the law is ready to punish corruption. If underwriters 
can bring to the bar of justice some of those legislators whom 
they so freely denounce as corrupt, they can be assured of their 
receiving the approval of the courts. A little more intelligent 
action on the part of the insurance fraternity, and a little less 
violent denunciation, without proof, of legislators would be 
more apt to result in substantial benefit to insurance interests. 





LONG TERM INSURANCE. 
Il. 
FARM PROPERTY. 

ETACHED farm dwellings, barns, etc., were, for a long 
time, regarded as among the most desirable risks to be ob- 
tained by fire underwriters, and strenuous efforts were made to 
get them at almost any rate. The theory indulged in as to this 
class of risks was that, being isolated, hence liable only for their 
own hazards, usually owned and occupied by the assured, who 
was supposed to have sufficient interest at stake to exert at least 
ordinary care in protecting his property, the insurance risk was 
reduced to a minimum; hence such premises could be more 
safely written at low rates and upon long-term policies than 
more exposed classes of risks. And then, in view of payment 
in advance for a term of years, the rate could be proportionately 
reduced ; all of which was deemed fair logic, and the companies 
“went for” the business accordingly. But experience of a few 
years told quite another story, and entirely upset the theory based 
upon the logic of what detached farm dwellings ought to be; 
they were ot what they should have been, theoretically consid- 
ered; quite otherwise, as results proved ; and now this especial 
class of long-term insurances is not so much sought after as here 
tofore. It was found that they would take fire; and if once on 
fire, they became invariably total losses, and all of the benefits 
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ascribed to them were more than counterbalanced, in this par- 
ticular especially, by their remoteness from fire departments, or 
available water facilities on or near the premises when most need- 


ed; and often suffering from want of assistance to fight the flames, 


which, when it did come to the rescue, usually arrived too late 
to afford any effectual aid in saving the property. It was thus 
found that farm dwellings had quite as many exposures or risks 
as city buildings, with no means of counterbalancing them, the 
very point relied upon in their favor, as to freedom from neigh- 
boring exposures, proving to be one of the greatest necessities in 
time of need. 

It was also ascertained that they were quite as liable to burn 
from carelessness of occupants, defective flues, lightning or acci- 
dent ; while, in the matter of moral hazard, they were quite as 
much, if not materially, more liable to be sold out to the under- 
writer than city risks. The farmer was found to have quite as 
many temptations surrounding himself as have other men; bad 
crops ; low prices for his produce ; murrain among his cattle ; rot 
among his sheep; a rapidly maturing mortgage that he has no 
present means to meet; bad debts; bills and other financial 
troubles, which tell upon him as effectually as upon the mer- 
chant, while the security arising from his isolation might be 
temptation too strong to be resisted; a light left carelessly in 
proximity to some inflammable substance; a train designedly 
laid to burn after hours, during which he can put distance be- 
tween the scene of destruction and himself that, in case of suspi- 
cion, will go far to prove an alibi—all of which is rendered practi- 
cable by the remoteness of intrusive neighbors—leaving only the 
incentive, when strong enough, to perfect the crime. Nor is this 
class of moral hazard of the assured, great as it may be, the sole 
one to be feared, and fostered by this isolation of the premises 
—deemed one of its best points. The danger from incendiarism 
is made more pregnant; the angry or discontented employee ; 
the way-side tramp, in revenge for a meal refused, a night’s 
lodging in the barn or out-house denied ; what is to prevent the 
wreaking of spite or grudge against the farmer by applying the 
torch to his house, his barn, his stacks, and then, in the security 
of his isolation, readily escape detection? But should one or 
the other be discovered, and punished, of what avail is it to the 
underwriter who has paid the loss? 

With careful selection and strict supervision, and with old- 
time rates of 75 cents for one year, $1.50 for three years and 
$2.50 for five years, there might still be some money made upon 
farm property. But as now managed, and under present com- 
petition, there is no money for honest companies in farm 
dwellings. Our larger agency companies recognize this fact, 
and are devoting their attention to other and, what they deem, 
more productive classes of business, such as school-houses, col- 
leges, churches, stores, even in blocks in cities, warehouses and 
manufactories of almost every class or kind. In the present de. 
moralization, when business is scarce, and must be had in order 
that lines can be maintained, so that the customary amount of 
business is done, without reference to rates, everything is fish 
that comes to the net; nothing is refused; old landmarks are 
overslaughed, old and conservative practices are cast aside as 
being slow and unproductive, and the insured, as a rule, gets 
his insurance under just such form of policy as his whim may 
dictate, and at his own rate, of which abundant proof is at hand 
at any moment, sbould any one be bold enough to doubt the as- 
sertion. 

Although a special verification of our remarks may not be 





deemed necessary by those conversant with fire insurance prac- 
tices of to-day, yet as many of our readers may not be au fait 
upon these points, we offer for the consideration of all parties 
interested, the following tabularized statement of results of the 
business, of some twenty of our leading agency companies, all 
of whom doa general business over the country, in which we 
propose to show for a period of four years, the ratios of long 
term business transacted by them as compared with their total 
Jusiness for the years named, and draw therefrom some conclu 
sions as follows : 


Ratio oF Lonc-Term To Torat Business. 
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ComPanigs, ~ 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | “s $ 
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Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 

* New York. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. 
eee ee -63 63 -94 89 77 
OS cen. wists eecn nsctusscecnscommevessaedes -24 32 +30 39 | 31 
rg Germania........ ...- coated seb peoicncenhedininn aD -21 22 25 | 22 

© TNE cob ancernrcccssusripreonsactevectieteaent 30 3 35 37 
6 Home... 2.22.22. -222 2-00 enon soe none ence ccc cnne +24 3 39 43 | 3% 
11 Niagara........--.- satteneuerguiandawacesnahenne 24 -24 41 -40 32 
RR SPEER eS oe 13 -20 3 35 25 
0 Bie gcccnvetignacbtsonsstctsctinabeosvetntoud 40 -40 46 51 44 
5 Hartford 30 -30 35 47 37 
12 National 23 25 .36 40 31 
8 Pheenix.....- sceiabeitiedhidadacser este, ixight tea -| .29 -3t,] «3 43 33 
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3 Insurance Company of North America_----......- .38 3 46 47 42 
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Massachusetts. 
4 Springfield Fire and Marine........-..--..------..- 42 -36 45 45 42 
Foreign. | 

op Comte eis cc cnc cescgeeenencooesccasene -20 07 27 -23 +19 
18 Liverpool and London and Globe. ...--.-..------- -13 17 | .29 -34 +23 
14 North British and Mercantile. ............-----.-- -23 -25 40 -36 +31 
90 ROR ccceccsvscssteseussbunsastsbcisinesscéocene 27 .28 -37 +40 +33 
Gross Average... 2.00 22. coe conccccccncccces cece 27 +29 .38 42 34 











* The marginal numbers indicate the order of ratios. 


Or, in other and plainer words, out of every hundred dollars 
of business written by the twenty selected companies in 1875, 
twenty-seven; in 1876, twenty-nine; in 1877, thirty-eight, and 
in 1878, forty-two dollars were written upon long term risks. 
It is also apparent that long term insurances are steadily pro- 
gressing, the increase in the general average line of this class 
for the four years specified being 25.9 per cent, and had we at 
hand the operations of the Massachusetts, and some of the lead- 
ing western companies for the same period, the results would be 
still more interesting ; or, had we been enabled to have carried 
the operations of the twenty companies cited up to the com- 
mencement of the present year, the constant increase in this class 
of insurance, and the constant decrease in the price of rates 
would be very surprising. 

A classification of the business as presented in the foregoing 
table, suggests some peculiar thoughts to the contemplative un- 
derwriter, especially if he have the good fortune to be only a 
“ looker-on in Venice ;” in which event he can see things more 
clearly than if he looked on through the medium of self-interest. 
We note as follows, and leave the “ looker-on” to draw his own 
conclusions, viz: 

The company marked No. 1, showing the highest per centage 
of long-term, as compared to the total business, is the Agricul- 
tural, of Watertown, N. Y.; a company that makes an especial 
claim to being a farm-property underwriter; hence its high 
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average of 77 per cent for the four years is fairly legitimate ; 
though we are not prepared to admit that all of it is dwelling- 
house and farm property insurance, for this company has been 
known occasionally to stretch this point. 

The company holding the second highest place is the veteran 
of many battles, the £tna, of Hartford, which everybody 
knows writes all the dwellings and farm property that it can 
obtain; but capacious as is the ability of this institution, it 
would require a very fertile imagination, were such necessary, 
to suppose for a moment that an average of 44 per cent of its 
business for the four years cited, or 51 per cent of its enormous 
business for 1878 ($277,462,380.00), was legitimate dwelling- 
house writing. It is evident that to make up the amount of 
$142,111,896.00 —purporting to have been written in 1878, on 
long-term business alone—many risks other than farm and other 
dwelling-houses, barns, school-houses, churches, ef zd genus 
omne, must have been included; among them doubtless, as is 
customary in Boston and other New England cities, many of 
the better classes of stores and contents in cities; manufacturing 
establishments throughout the country, very few of which a few 
years since would have been deemed proper subjects for terms in 
excess of one year at a time. 

So also with Nos. 3, 4, 5,6. The Insurance Company of 
North America, the Hartford, the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
the Home, of New York, whose ratios exceed 25 per cent of 
their total business. Competition has made them bed-fellows, 
where under more favorable circumstances they would not have 
been found so harmonious. 

It is an exceptional feature revealed by this table, that the 
foreign companies, despite of reports to the contrary, do not 
seem to have been as omniverous in the matter of long-term in- 
surances, their several averages falling far below the larger 
class of American companies. The Royal, ranking as No. 10, 
in ratios, is the highest among the English companies, and from 
the percentage of 1878, has been bitten by the same snake, for 
its ratio reaches 40 per cent for that year. Then follows the 
North British and Mercantile, with the modest per centage of 
36 for 1878, a falling off, however, from the previous year, an 
evident case of “‘ bite,” also. The Liverpool and London and 
Globe is quite modest with its general average of only 23 per 
cent for the four years, and. only 34 per cent for 1878, 
which would not indicate that it had suffered badly from the 
“‘ bite,” though its reputation as a devourer of this especial class 
of risks is somewhat marked ; but “ if the figures don’t lie,” it 
has been much maligned. The Commercial Union, with its 
average of only 19 per cent, evidently has not yet been very 
badly “bitten,” though what 1879, with its demoralizations 
would show, we cannot say. 





FIRES AND FIRE PROTECTION. 


URING the past month several small towns have been 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, the aggregate losses 
mounting up into the millions of dollars, of which the insurance 
interest has to stand its full share. In every one of these cases, 
the excessive loss can be traced to a lack of adequate means for 
extinguishing fires. AtStuyvesant, on the Hudson, where nearly 
a million dollars worth of property was destroyed in a few 
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hours, there was literally no apparatus in the town for putting 
out fires. When first discovered, the fire could have been put 
out by a single hand engine, but there being no engine to be 
had the flames spread rapidly, without opposition, till the 
greater portion of the town was in ashes. At Milton, Penn- 
sylvania, where $2,000,000 of property was destroyed and 
3000 persons left houseless and destitute, there was also a 
lack of means for extinguishing fire. It is true that Milton had 
a fire department and apparatus, but it also had extraordinary 
fire risks. The fire that caused such disaster originated in a 
manufacturing establishment located in the centre of the town, 
and this factory was constructed of such inflammable material 
that it was all in flames before the fire apparatus could reach 
the scene. The fire was then beyond the control of the local 
firemen, and burned itself out. Had the means of fire protec- 
tion been equal to the hazards permitted in the town, or had the 
insurance companies that wrote policies on the manufactory 
insisted upon its being provided with proper fire extinguishing 
apparatus, no such conflagration would have occurred. In this 
respect, the insurance companies are much to blame. They 
have it in their power to compel individual policyholders and 
corporate authorities to provide fire extinguishing apparatus 
equal to the risks presented. When, a few years since, there 
was a question raised as to the efficiency of the fire extinguish- 
ing appliances of Chicago, the insurance companies resolved to 
withdraw from that city in a body, and refused to write policies 
on the hazards presented. Of course there was a great outcry, 
but eventually the authorities were forced to yield to the popu- 
lar demand, and provide the fire extinguishing appliances the 
situation demanded. The same course pursued by the com- 
panies towards any town or city that is reckless or negligent 
regarding its fire hazards, will work a speedy reform. 

In Tue INsuRANCE YEAR Boox for 1880, published by 
Tue SpecTrator Company, will be found a list-of the fire de- 
partments of the country. From this it will be seen there are 
hundreds of places, having from 2000 to ro,ooo population, 
utterly lacking in fire apparatus, and are totally devoid of a pub- 
lic supply of water. It is only necessary for a fire to get started 
in such places, under favorable circumstances, to reduce them 
them to the condition that Stuyvesant and Milton are in to-day. 
The underwriter who accepts a risk in the business portion of 
any of these unprotected towns, is playing at ducks and drakes 
with the money of the company he represents. Isolated build- 
ings may, of course, be insured with equal safety there as else- 
where, but there can be no security in insuring business blocks 
exposed to extra hazards, in places where there are no means 
provided for extinguishing fires. If the companies persist in 
accepting such risks, after the experience they have had, they at 
least are entitled to no sympathy when a conflagration converts 
the risk into a claim against them. Tur INsurRANcE YEAR 
Boox will furnish them a trustworthy list of of those places that 
have taken the precaution to provide fire departments, and have 
sufficient public spirit to maintain them, as well as a record 0 
those places that are too reckless and improvident to furnish 
their citizens with the ordinary apparatus for extinguishing 
fires. i 

The general indifference with which the American people 
view the fire hazard is something surprising. The losses by fire 
exceed one hundred millions of dollars annually, yet the people 
look on unmoved and learn nothing from this wanton waste of 
their hard-earned substance. They seem to regard each disastet 
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as a special visitation of Providence, when the fact is that nine- 
tenths of them are preventable ; recklessness and carelessness in 
the construction of buildings and in the matter of fire prevention, 
and indifference as to the means of fire extinguishment, are re- 
sponsible for these fire losses, which, in the aggregate, are enough 
to impoverish a nation. Men will drudge and delve for a lite- 
time to accumulate a competence, and then put their savings 
into an inflammable building, wholly neglecting to provide the 
means for extinguishing the flames, and, in an hour, will 
see their hard-earned fortune disappear insmoke, Had they ex- 
ercised one-hundredth part of the prudence and good sense in 
caring for their property that they did in accumulating it, the 
flames would never have wrought their ruin. 
But the general excuse for dangerous construction and _ reck- 

lessness is that, whatever the risk, the nnderwriters will insure 
it. And this is, substantially, the fact, and herein the insurance 
companies are measurably responsible for the enormous fire 
losses of this country. We have heard managers of companies 
assert that if they enforced better methods of construction, and 
insisted upon more adequate fire protection, they would materi- 
ally decrease the volume of their business. One prominent un- 
derwriter publicly advised the insurance fraternity to say to the 
public, ‘‘ Make your property as hazardous as you please, we 
will charge for the risk as we find it.” If the companies would 
“charge for the risk” according to the nature of the hazard, 
there would be some hope of propertyowners being forced to 
adopt better methods of construction to save the absorption of 
their property by the high rates of insurance ; but the compan- 
ies do not do this. The competition for business is so great 
that any risk is acceptable at almost any rate. Indeed, at the 
present time, no rate can be made so low that some one will not 
make alower one. It is a fallacy to suppose that fire-proof con- 
struction lessens the demand for insurance. There are no insur- 
ance companies in this country so prosperous as some of those or 
Europe, where fire-proof construction is the rule ; where fires oc- 
cur but seldom, and the losses are a bagatelle beside ours. There 
are quite a number of fire-proof buildings in the large cities of 
this country, yet we venture to say their owners keep them fully 
insured, while the companies make money on the low rates of 
insurance charged. No sensible owner of buildings, no matter 
how nearly fire-proof he may claim them to be, is going to as 
sume the risk of their destruction by fire when he can get them 
insured at a reasonable rate, and the more nearly fire-proof he 
makes them the lower the companies can afford to make the 
rate. 

But in the matter of fire protection for towns and cities, every 
propertyowner has the right to demand that the corporation to 
which he pays taxes by reason of his being a propertyowner, 
shall furnish all reasonable protection to his property. No cor- 
poration has the moral right to refuse to its citizens the means 
for extinguishing fires. Recently, some citizens of Philadelphia, 
whose property was destroyed because, as they allege, of the 
inefficiency of the fire department, threatened-to sue the city for 
damages. Whether they did or not, we have not learned, but 
we have no doubt they could recover damages if they could 
prove that the inadequacy of the means provided by the city for 
controlling fires was the occasion of the destruction of their 
property. They paid taxes to the city in consideration for which 
the city contracted, among other things, to use due diligence in 
protecting their property from the flames. If such diligence 
was not used, the city in equity should make good the loss; 





whether it could be legally compelled to do so or not, is a ques- 
tion that has not yet been judicially decided. No community 
or propertyowner has secured special immunity from conflagra 

tion, and consequently, no one has the right to neglect any rea- 
sonable precaution necessary to prevent conflagrations, or to 
provide the means for extinguishing such ones as may occur. 
Among the precautions essential to the safety of every community 
are stringent building laws rigidly enforced; prohibitory laws. 
that will prevent the erection of specially hazardous buildings 
within dangerous proximity to the business portion of the place ; 
a properly authorized officer to inspect all dwellings and places 
of business to ascertain if adequate precaution against fire is ob- 
served ; the same officer should be empowered to investigate 
the cause of every fire, and to prosecute all cases of suspected 
incendiarism; and as a final precaution, every community 
should be provided with an efficient fire department, fully equip- 
ped with the most approved apparatus for extinguishing fires 

and an abundance of water to be used for this purpose. With 
such precautions, such conflagrations as those that occurred at 
Stuyvesant and Milton, would be impossible. Insurance com- 
panies can, if they chose, insist upon every one of these pre- 
cautions being observed, but until the millenium restores har- 
mony among all mankind, including underwriters, we do not 
expect to see the companies united, even for the protection ot 
their own intererests. ' 





CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCH. 
III. 


HE latest scheme of co-operative life insurance is that 
introduced by the Hartford Life Insurance and Annuity 
Company, called “The Safety Fund System.” This appears 
to be a combination of the co-operative principle with renew- 
able-term insurance. The payment for the first year for $1000 
is fifty cents weekly, which amounts to $26 in the year. After 
the first year there is a fixed payment of twenty-five cents 
monthly, or three dollars per year, to cover expenses ; and upon 
each death an assessment is made upon a graduated table 
running from sixty-five cents at age 21 to $2.68 at age 60—cor 
responding nearly with the column “ percentage of deaths at 
highest ages” in the table in our May number, page 181.° The 
assessment to each member appears to increase each year, so 
that he pays the assessment for his age at the time it is levied. 
Of the $26 paid the first year, $10 is put into a safety fund, to 
accumulate, and when it reaches a certain sum the interest 
thereon is to be applied towards the assessments falling due. 

In this scheme, it will be observed, an attempt is being made 
to create a reserve fund, and to levy the assessment according 
to the mortality law. It is, perhaps, as near perfection as the 
co-operative plan can be brought, without changing to the 
ordinary plan. Yet here the usual difficulties exist. ‘The 
rates given in the graduated table are such that while there are 
1000 certificates in force, the assessments will be sufficient to 
pay all claims in full.” But if there are not that many cer- 
tificates in force, it follows that the sum payable at death will 
be less. There is no certainty as to what will be received, 
Neither is there any certainty as to what must be paid, for the 
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more deaths the more assessments must be levied and paid. 
These uncertainties will necessarily lead to withdrawals, which 
the ten dollar deposit will not be effectual to prevent. Although 
put forward by a regular company, with a capital and assets, 
this new scheme is not likely to prove any more stable and suc- 
cessful than its predecessors. The fate of the Farmers and Me- 
chanics Life Insurance Company, of New York, should have 
been a warning to regularly incorporated companies every- 
where. 

We have endeavored to show, by fair and honest reasoning, 
that these plans are not based upon correct principles, that they 
ignore mortality laws, mathematical demonstrations, and even 
the human factor of the fickleness of mankind, which constantly 
tends to disintegrate the membership got together with great 
labor and expense. This last, of course, operates upon the 
ordinary companies, but not with such disastrous results. 

The level premiums, in the ordinary plan, provide a com- 
pensation for losses by withdrawals, But in the co-operative 
associations the withdrawals strike at the very vital part of their 
plan, and leaves them without resources, strength or safety. 
The reasoning tending to show the insecurity of the co-opera- 
tive companies is justified by the facts. Many of them have 
been obliged to succumb, from the causes which have been 
pointed out. 

The Cincinnati Commercial recently contained a letter de- 
scribing the process of their demoralization most graphically. 
The letter was from a member of the Independent Order of 
Mutual Aid, which was esteemed at one time a highly success- 
ful co-operative association. We quote: 


‘The order had seventy deaths from yellow fever, and it would have required 
$40 per member to pay the claims arising from that cause alone, if all who were 
liable had remained in the order. But they didn'tremain. Many of the young mem- 
bers who had far more regard for their money than for their obligations, deserted 
the order, and many others who were unable to meet the requirements of the occa- 
sion, could not pay, and were dropped from the rolls of membership, while it was 
next to impossible to get new members under such unfavorable circumstances. oes 

The membership was reduced by the desertions referred to, the secession of the 
Grand Lodge of New York, and the withdrawal of the Grand Ledge of Illinois, 
from about seven thousand members to less than two thousand, and the number of 
deaths from ordinary causes among those that remained was beyond all precedent, 
Ohio alone, with three hundred members, having had seven deaths within six 
months, which would require assessments on the membership of about $84 er capita 
per year for $2000 insurance.” 


This remarkable picture, painted by one of their original 
members and advocates, verifies, at every point, what had been 
predicted of co-operative life insurance associations by those 
best qualified to judge. The very elements of weakness which 
had been pointed out are here shown to have existed and to 
have grown up into causes of demoralization and ruin. Many 
of these associations start up, flourish for a time, and pass away 
unnoticed. It is seldom that they attain such proportions as to 
call public attention to their rise, decline and failure. The 
“ Protection Life,” of Chicago, is, perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance in this country. It had done an enormous business, 
and involved multitudes of policyholders in its final ruin. In 
this case an attempt was even made by the receiver of the con- 
cern to collect the assessments due and unpaid at the time of the 
failure, and although not approved by the court, the proposition 
startled the policyholders into a sense of their folly in accepting 
a contract indefinite in its terms. Yet other associations con- 
tinue to spring up and find persons ready to pour money into 
their treasuries upon their uncertain contracts. Many who 
trust in them find them fail when insurance is most needed, 





while many more are unable, by reason of impaired health; to 
obtain genuine insurance from the regular companies. 

The best insurance is the cheapest, and the best is that fur. 
nished by the regular companies organized and conducted upon 
principles which have been shown to be correct by the experi- 
ence of over a century. These companies offer a definite 
amount of insurance, a definite premium, a proper reserve fund, 
and sufficient assets to afford security for the faithful perform. 
ance of the policy contracts. The co-operatives offer merely a 
certificate which may or may not produce a certain sum, and 
requiring assessments which may be more or less as the deaths 
fallin. In them there is no insurance, for nothing is made 
sure. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


WHERE SHALL WE LIVE TO BE HEALTHY. 


OW much or how little Hygeia, the goddess of health, had to do 

with the well-being of the ancients, history does not say, but 

in the temple of Esculapius, the god of medicine and the goddess of 
health were so closely identified that the dictates of one were the 
maxims of the other. I would not argue from this that if we lived next 
door to a doctor, we could always obtain a clean bill of health, for 
every day’s experience would not sanction such a statement. At this 
time of writing, the eldest son of an old friend, a physician, in New 
York, is slowly recovering from a protracted attack of malarial fever. 
The cause has been traced to sewer gas, forced up the pipes by the 
tide at certain times. The family have lived in the same house for 
years. , It is up-town, spacious and airy, and no one dreamed of sewer 
gas pervading such an abode. Ever and anon there has been some 
member of the family sick, but the why and the wherefore was un- 
known. One would naturally expect that an M.D. would study hygeine 
and become familiar with the laws of health; but it is a fact, anda 
fact not easily explained, that there are hundreds of sensible and scien- 
tific men who are willing to climb mountains, descend mines, and do 
anything in the interests of science, rather than study the laws of 
science as pertaining to health. Many a man will grudge the time be- 
stowed in looking after a house for his family to dwell in who will not 
murmur if he has to give double the time when buying a horse for his 
buggy. Whether it is better to live in the country, or to dwell in the 
city, to own a small house in a narrow street, or rent a flat near the 
park, must be a matter of opinion or a question of economy. I may 
prefer to live in the country all the time, while my brother is a city man, 
and, like Sam Johnston, “thinks one green field just the same as an- 
other green field ;” he prefers to study mankind, so he is often seen on 
Broadway. It must be admitted that every village is not a Garden of 
Eden “where grew every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good 
for food.”” The drainage in many rural districts is simply abominable, 
yet judging from recent revelations, there is not much to choose be- 
tween the drainage of the city or the country. Dr. Bucklee, of Balti- 
more-says, “ Bright’s disease of the kidneys is more prevalent now in 
cities than it was forty years ago. Since the introduction into our 
dwelling houses of what are called ‘ modern conveniences,’ it has spread 
among a class that was rarely affected by it before. If: malaria, prop- 
erly so-called, is an active agent in the production of Bright’s disease, 
the frequency of it of late years among the well-to-do population of 
our cities must be accounted for by one of two things: either to bad 
air diffusing itself through the rooms of the house, from sinks and 
water-closets, or to the bad quality of the water we drink. The cus- 
tom of having water-closets in the house is, in my opinion, the prolific 
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source of zymotic diseases, and also of those affections of the kidneys 
that are characteristic of Bright’s disease; and I would suggest that all 
water closets should be detached from the house, and occupy a sepa- 
rate structure, even though it be removed not more than a foot from 
the main building.” 

The kind of sewers which are connected with these water closets 
are described by Judge Noah Davis, who affirms that there are miles 
of clay pipe laid down in New York by the old Tweed ring, which are 
pot strong enough to hold the earth piled on them. In the neighbor- 
hood of Fifty-sixth street, these pipes are broken in pieces, and for 
years the discharges from the houses, instead of passing off have been 
saturating the soil and sending their death-bearing odors back into the 
dwellings. Engineer Towle, in charge of the city sewers, said, in Jan- 
vary, “that there was no appropriation to build such sewers as the 
streets demand. There are 370 miles of sewers in this city, 205 miles 
belong to the old system, which are simple drains, open at the bottom 
with sides of dry stones without cement.” What may be expected 
when there are 200 miles of such sewers in a city like New York can 
be imagined, not described. The position of a residence is seldom 
thought of. Houses on streets running north and south, are far pre- 
ferable to those located on those streets going east and west, in a san- 
itary estimate. Choose a house where the sun shines in the forenoon 
and the back of the house will be sure to have some sun in the after- 
noon, The kitchen yard, and outbuildings generally, need to be puri- 
fied by the sun’s rays upon them. Ventilation of houses is a science 
which is yet in its infancy, and will remain so just as long as people 
will insist that pure air shall be excluded from their dwellings. 

{In chosing a residence, care is not taken to avoid those where all the 
wall papers are made of very bright colors. “There is death in the 
pot.” More sickness is caused by the bright colors than many imagine. 
Dr. Alfred Taylor, of London (whois quite an authority on poisons), 
writes: ‘A friend, whose library walls were covered with green 
paper, suffered for some time from chronic inflammation of the eyes. 
Discovering that the green pigment on the paper contained arsenic in 
rather large quantity, he caused it to be removed, and another paper 
was chosen free from the poison. The inflammation in the eyes 
disappeared for a time, and then returned. He told me that he had 
been dusting some books in a bookcase situated in this room, and he 
supposed that the accumulated dust of two or three years had affected 
his eyes. Some of this dust was taken from inside the glass case and 
analyzed, and a portion of it yielded deposits of arsenic.” Arsenic in 
wall papers is not confined to a green coloring matter, as some sup- 
pose, for a medical man reported to the Social Science Association 
“that, suspecting arsenic, all the wall papers in his house were an- 
alized, and arsenic was found in the paper of every bedroom, though 
not one contained even a speck of green.” 

Not very long ago, an offensive smell at the Knightsbridge barracks, 
near London, puzzled the authorities. An examination of the drains 
and taking up the floors revealed nothing. At last it was discovered 
that one wall paper had been pasted over another till a thickness accu- 
mulated, in one case, of fourteen layers. Between these layers there 
was rotten paste, in which fungi and even worms generated. Life in- 
surance companies would make more money if more air and more 
light was allowed in the rooms where people sleep. There are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule, but as a rule, the ladies of America 
are very much afraid of the sun’s rays. They appear to think that the 
color of the carpet or the curtain is of more consequence than the color 
on the children’s cheeks, and then they wonder why the present race 
isnot as strong as the race who breathed pure air about a hundred 
years ago. E. B. 





—The new quarters of J. O. Wilson, general agent for the Union 
and Star Insurance Companies, at Nos. 208 and 2to La Salle Street, Chicago, are 
conveniently located and are being finished and furnished in a very complete man- 
ner, which is alike creditable to Mr. Wilson and the companies he represents. 





MISCELLANY. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES IN THE GER- 
MAN EMPIRE. 

CCORDING to the Imperial Statistical Bureau, the marriages 

were 340,016; of births, 1,785,080, and of deaths, 1,228,607. 

Since 1872, from which time forward the statistics of the whole Empire 

were taken in altogether, the proportion per 1000 has been as follows: 











YEAR. | Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
10.3 41.1 30.6 
10.0 41.3 29.9 
9-5 41.8 28.4 
91 42.3 29.3 
8.5 45-5 28.0 
8.0 41.7 28.0 
7-7 42-4 27.8 














According to which marriages have steadily decreased; births 
attained their maximum in 1876; deaths have decreased, but not in 
accordance with the decline in the number of births. These numbers 
are not alone peculiar to Germany, they also express the movement of 
population in other European countries. Between the years 1872 and 
1878, the number of marriages per 1000 sank, in Austria, from 9.4 to 
7.5; in England, from 8.7 to 7.6; in France, from 9.8 to 7.5, and in 
Italy from 7.5 to 7.1. Equally so was the number of births in, these 
countries greatest in 1876, except France, where 1872 (the year after the 
war), was the most fruitful. The death rate indicates little regularity 
and similitude. Regarding the excess of births ovef deaths, Germany 
bears off the palm for its natural increase, which amounts to, in 





1872... -----0ceeeeeeonee eee ee enee 431,305 | 1876.....-.. -----.----00----------- 624,074 
1873... e--- 437,824 | 1877----1------------------2------- 594,858 
1874--00------ 20 ++ nesenseee ee neee $61,044 | 1878.....-..------------+---+------ 556,473 
1875. - 200 - nnn wwe nee ceeennennenee 552,019 


Estimating its population at 45 millions of souls, this natural increase 
amounts to between 550,000 and 600,000 per year. For the past few 
years the excess of births in Germany was 124-1432 per cent per 
1000; in England, 14-15% per cent; in Italy, 8-10; in Austria, 7%- 
10; and in France only 4 per cent; thus Germany is only excelled by 
England. 





THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 


REMARKABLE book was published lately by Moreau-Christophe 
A on the art of prolonging life. The main points of this study are 
the causes of the secret of longevity, its means, and its results. The 
author commences this curious work with a comparative table from 
the beginning of time, when mankind grew to be nearly a thousand 
years old, down to our contemporaries. 

The Book of Genesis tells us that the life of man attained the age 
of centuries; Adam was 930, Eve 940, Seth 912, Kenan 910, Methu- 
salem 969, Noah 950 years of age, etc. How can this remakable lon- 
gevity be explained ? 

Buffon surmises that “ the earth was not as compact as at the present 
day. The law of gravitation had but lately come into being; the pro- 
ducts of the globe had less consistence, and man, more agile and 
tough, was capable of a prolonged life; since he had a longer time to 
grow, he, consequently, could live longer.” 

Modern science, by producing a chronological law for the first epoch 
of the world, has lowered these po gro great ages. A year, before 
the days of Abraham, consisted of three months; after him, eight ; 
from the time of Joseph, twelve months. Basing on this our calcula- 
tion, we will see at once that human life, back before and after the 
flood, attained to about the same age, and Abraham dies at 175, Isaac 
at 180, Jacob at 147, Joseph at 110 years; Moses dies at 120 years old 
on Mount Nebo. 

Approaching the birth of Christ and reviewing the historical centuries 
of Rome and Greece, we find Masinissa, King of Numidia, dying at 
130 years old, and Cicero at a very advanced age. Papenna died at 
129, Julius Maximus at 125, Claudia, wife of the Roman Senator 
Ausilius, at: 11 . ears old. To be mentioned in the first to the fifth 
century are: dante, 150 years ; Terence, the same; Simon is cruci- 
fied by Trojan at the age of 120 years; St. Nicasius dies 170 years old, 
Apollonius, of Cyana, as 130. 

From the fifth to the fifteenth century we find the following notable 
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cases: Attila, 129 years; Simon Stylitis, 115; St. Arsen, 121; Guy 
de Combore, Bishop of Limoges 140; Jean de Baldak, 185. Worthy 
of record after the fifteenth century are: A person in Peru dies aged 
149 years. Humboldt mentions a farmer at Chignata who, when he 
saw him, was 143 years old; Jacob Tourrais died in Canada 134 years 
old. The wife of the Sultan Selim III. attained to 130 years; in 
Arcadia died a monk 150 years old, Jean d’Outrego counted 147 years 
at time of death. William Cartier deceased 108 years old, and Jean 
Mendez d’Albuféra, when 130 years old, shot a rabbit at a hunt near 
Neufchatel. Italy furnishes several examples; the longevity of the 
family Mastai Ferretti, ancestors of the lately deceased Pope Pius IX., 
has become an adage. 

Russia, Poland, Norway, and Denmark furnish the greatest number 
and most striking examples of the duration of the human life. Gaspard 
Reycoart, by birth a Frenchman, lived in a Russian village; when 105 
years old he married a buxom widow of 94 years, who bore to him 
three children. Hertz, in 1839, considered the oldest man in Germany, 

‘counted 142 years; Christian Menfellus saw a man at Cleve 120 years 
old. A farmer died in Poland 156 years, Joseph Sarrington died in 
Norway 160 years; George Damberger, in Silesia, 130 years, and 
Draahkemberg, in Aarhuns, 146 years old. The German Emperor 
Charles VI. caused the portrait of one Sarah Dessen, wife of John 
Raevier, to be taken, when 149 years old ; at time of death she counted 
162, and her husband died 172 years old. A Russian soldier attained 
wide-spread fame for his age. He died 200 years old, and had been 
a soldier in the thirty years war. 

Great Britain offers several examples, while France, situated between 
North and South Europe, records but few. Jean Comedies at Seyssel, 
aged IIIf years; in 1680, Leonor le Boucher, 108 years. Lacerent 
Leclerc, 105 years ; Jean Constant, 114 years ; Jean Lafite, 136 years. 
A centenarian was introduced to the Assemblie Nationale October 23, 
1789; he died 125 years old. 

The present century offers several more such examples: Dr. 
Dufowanel, 120 years ; a farmer, 128 years; a soldier, 115 years, etc. 

Our present tables of mortality count persons dying at 100 years old, 
and at an average of 148, but these favored few are almost exclusively 
residents of mountainous countries. 

The result of the preceding statistics is that the present age may 
boast of as many examples of longevity as the age prior to the birth 
of Christ and subsequent centuries, and the assumption that humanity 
of the present time is gradually losing its powers of vitality is not 
borne out by facts. 

According to the view of the writer, longevity is sometimes endemic, 
but always hereditary. It depends from many causes: Competency, 
united with labor; calmness of temper; residence; a pure country 
air, all unite to lengthen life, and thus the clergy, the farmer, and mer- 
chant of small means, occupy the first rank. But lawyers, artists, and 
professional men consume quickly, owing to their continual contact 
with politics, and because the passion for politics is more devouring 
than the health-endangering occupations—is more consuming than the 
bad air of large cities, even more hurtful than poverty, which, with its 
many deprivations of necessities shortens life of a noticeable portion 
of its length. Finally must be added that marriage is productive of 
long life, because it has occurred but seldom that a bachelor ever 
attained any remarkable age. 

In the second portion of his work Moreau-Christophe questions 
whether we will ever be able to discover the law governing our life. He 
is of the opinion that it may be barely possible, but points as a conso- 
lation to the probable death-rate table, according to which the child 
born to-day may, if it is not killed on the battle-field or by an accident, 
attain to forty-two years ; when past this age it has the probability of 
fifty-one ; after this period it has prospects. of reaching the age of 
seventy-one—then eighty-four years. 

_ According to Joseph de Maistre, we are all dead, only the date of 
interment is not yet known. Moreau-Christophe raises the question if 
man is capable to stop the bell tolling his death-knell. He considers it 
possible, and that it is solely dependant on the power of will, because 
man, of all organic beings on the globe, is best constituted to reach an 
old age. But the secret how to obtain this boon has been searched for 
for many centuries. The labors and researches of the alchemists of the 
Middle Ages were directed to this object, and they claimed to have 
found the solution of this problem in a transmutation of metals and 
jewels—in the elixir of life. A scientist of the thirteenth century 
Arnaut de Villeneuve, promised a life of a hundred years to all those 
who should put a plaster on their breasts every seventh year, in the 
months of April and May, composed of saffron, red roses, sandalwood, 
amber and aloes, live solely on chickens fattened with vipers, and take 
an electuary composed of pearls, sapphires, emeralds, etc. In the six- 
teenth century entire Europe was thrown into transports over a dis- 
covery of a life elixir made by Paracelsus, Later the theory of the 
transfusion of blood of certain animals possessing a long life, occupied 
the attention of science ; then the theory of impermeability, of which 
Roger and Francis Bacon are the authors; then that of sprinkling, 





which consisted in covering new-born babies with a thick coating of 
cooking salt and let them remain in it for three or four days. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the power of virous acids 
(weinsalz) was proclaimed by the Baron Leopold von Hirschen, then 
the tea of Count St. Germain, the elixir of Villar, of the four-posted 
bedstead of Dr. Graham, and the Vialof Immortality of Cagliostro, 

In the nineteenth century Dr. de Lapasse believed that life could be 
prolonged by the prevention of the incrustation of the tissue ; Curveil- 
heid thinks the same object may be attained by the use of lactic acid, 
Dr. Park, by electricity ; Fischweiler, by magnetism, etc. It needs 
hardly to be mentioned that all these panacea have only had a tem- 
porary value based on the imagination, and were utterly worsted when 
brought face to face with stearn reality. 

The grand desideration of the person growing old must be to prevent 
and overcome the gradual diminution of his physical and vital powers, 
and this he must never let out of his view. 

According to the teaching of the school at Salenno, hope is one of 
the chiefest promotors of lengthening the span of life. Prospects of 
better days to come, hope of an indefinite duration of life add great 
charm to the latter days of the aged, but he must banish all things, 
above ennui, egoism, anger, excess of joy and fearofdeath, Cartesius 
believed that a long life could be produced by a continual occupation 
of the stomach by simple meals. ‘My secret is, Temperance in all 
things,” wrote the celebrated Venetian, Covnaro, a hundred years 
before Cartesius. Fontenelle expressed the same opinion, and regulat- 
ed his days in accordance therewith: Rest, labor, recreation, lecture 
and meals. He reached the age of one hundred years. _Kant’s meth- 
od, who counted 84 years at his death, was the same. The celebrated 
author of the “ Stumme” considered truly that destiny does not think 
of us, except when we dare it by contention, jealousy, vindictiveness 
or anger. Everything about him was calm. ‘ Everyone complains 
of old age,” he said, “ but it is really the only means to live long.” 

Centenarians are found among the poor laborers and among the 
thinkers, among people who have never committed any excesses, 
Vegetables, milk, diet, fruit, small consumption of flesh, a total ab- 
stinence from, strong drinks; this united with daily, regular labor, is 
the golden recipe. A healthy old age and long life will be the portion 
of those who draw the elements of life from the only true source, who 
unite labor of the hand, or of the head, with a thoroughly regulated 
mode of life. Moreau Christophe says that in order to extract from 
these several means the true elixir of life, it is necessary to reduce 
them into one intelligent formula, which would deal with the following 
three questions: What is the human constitution ? By what causes is it 
influenced ? What is the influence of these causes on its economic pro- 
portions? And these questions are answered by the author in his 
inquiries into the hygiene on nutrition. Habiliments, residence, air, sex- 
ual intercourses, constitution of body, bodily exercise, care of skin and 
inclinations. 

Moreau Christophe deduces that on an average, in our temperate 
climate, man, exposed to the several vicissitudes and accidents of life, 
is capable to resist its influences for the first twenty-five years, increas- 
ing gradually. He then gradually decreases for twenty-five years, 
to go out at last like an expiring candle. To lengthen the middle 
span, must be the object, and we may do it if we follow the path 
indicated by the mandates of science and experience. ; 

It may be added in conclusion that man may thus prolong his 
life when he follows the several hygienic mandates. 

But steam and electricity have overturned everything, and the 
question is less to-day, to live long, than to live well. We hasten 
forward, As well our joys and our calmness are only ephemeral— 
each day brings new desires—new wants. In commerce, in industry, 
in politics, life is everywhere excited at fever-heat, and we may well 
exclaim with Buffon that “ A man does not die of age—he commits 
suicide.” 





THE AUDITOR OF ILLINOIS ON CO-OPERATIVES. 


B. NEEDLES, Superintendent of Insurance ex-offcto in the 
e State of Illinois, in speaking of co-operative insurance and its 
worthlessness, says : 


“In my judgment, co-operative lite insurance, as offered by the vari- 
ous mutual aid societies now in operation, is unsound and fallacious, 
full of errors, and sure to bring disappointment and loss to those who 
trust to its protection.” 

“ When the benevolent feature is attached to secret societies and or- 
ganizations in which there are other and paramount interests to bind the 
members together, it may no doubt be oom of great good in ren- 
dering assistance in misfortune and relieving the families of deceased 
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members, but this cannot take the place or perform the office of life in- 
surance proper. ? wie 

“The independent co-operative societies, however, do not possess 
even this element of cohesion. They are money-making concerns, in- 
tended to benefit their originators, officers and managers, while their 
real object is disguised under various benevolent and mutual aid titles. 
Their membership consists of persons who have no community of in- 
terest ; who are not acquainted with one another ; who are not actuated 
by benevolent motives in joining or paying assessments, but who are 

governed solely by self-interest. 

“The bond of union is so weak that, should the societies fail to ful- 
fill the large promises of their agents, should the mortality increase and 
the assessments multiply more rapidly than was anticipated, and the 
members find that it does not pay to remain, and there is no loss atten- 
ding withdrawal, they will drop out in large numbers. The indefinite- 
ness of the contract, the misrepresentations and large promises of 
agents, and the uncertainty of benefits in case of death, depending 
upon the voluntary contributions of an uncertain number of members, 
are productive of dissatisfaction and disappointment. There are not the 
benevolent considerations which exist in various orders, societies and 
brotherhoods to hold the members together, and these societies do not 
have the obligations of a definite mutual contract, as in regular life in- 
surance companies, to compensate them for withdrawals. , 

“The success of these societies cannot be predicated upon the ex- 
perience of a few years. . The rate of mortality changes from year to 
year, The average age of the members advances, and cannot be offset 
by the accession of new members ; and in consequence the rate of mor- 
tality is certain to increase. The assessments for death losses soon be- 
come a burden which the members, disappointed in their expectations 
of cheap insurance, will no longer bear. Those who are insurable will 
withdraw and seek insurance elsewhere. Those whose health has be- 
come impaired, and who are no longer insurable, will be compelled to 
remain or forego the benefits of any kind of insurance. The result is 
the insolvency of the society, and irreparable loss to those who are 
most in need of insurance. Without interest income, guarantee cap- 
ital, or accumulated reserve, these associations cannot fulfill their 
promises of cheap insurance and large benefits. 

“] do not regard these associations as fit to be compared in point of 
responsibility and likelihood of fulfilling their agreements with the or- 
ganizations founded upon the scientific application of carefully collected 
Statistics, whose ability to pay the last surviving policyholder remains, 
should all the others withdraw. 

“JT have no statistics to enable me to determine the relative cheap- 
ness of the two plans, for when the element of certainty of benefits is 
wanting, as in the case of the co-operative life insurance, it is Value- 
less, and I consider it dear at any price. 

“TI cannot see wherein there is less opportunity for dishonest man- 
agement in this system than in that of regular life insurance, while I 
believe, as.a fact, they have been managed with less honesty. 





FIRE STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


N the year 1879, 2744 fires occurred in Paris, France, of which 
1830 were chimney fires and 914 larger ones. The greatest amount 
occurred during the winter months. In December, 418 ; January, 466 ; 


July, only 99; May, 105; June, 108. The fire companies were made 
use of in 2528 cases. In 178 fires the origin was ascertained ; sus- 
pected, in 2345, through carelessness; in 201 cases defective flues. 
No case of incendiarism has been ascertained. Damages caused, 
$6472 francs; of the 914 larger fires, 813 were insured, ror not 
insured, 


HYGIENIC RULES IN FACTORIES. 


Ss The Zeitschrift fiir Versicherungswesen : We stated some time 
ago the case where two workmen, engaged in painting with 
colors containing oxide of lead, were attacked with lead-colic. The 
Hygienic bureau of -the city has since then devoted its attention to the 
subject, and has issued an ordinance by which factory owners or their 
agents are required to exact of their employees, when engaged in 
Manipulating colors containing the noxious oxide of lead, upon retiring 






and to rinse their mouths with water; second, to remove the articles 
of dress worn during such labor ; third, to make use of a bath to be 
furnished by the company, at least once a week ; fourth, to pay parti- 
cular attention that no meals or luncheons are carried into, kept or 
eaten in work rooms containing such colors. Fine, for the first neglect, 
60 M., and eventually punishment by imprisonment, etc. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

The Winthrop Square Fire—Dificulty in Adjusting Losses—Prospect of Goodly Sal- 
vages—Reorganization of the Protective Department Proposed—A Fire Marshal 
Wanted who will also be Superintendent of the Fire Patrol—Boston Underwriters 
Watching the New York Valued Policy Law—Annual Report of the Fire Com- 
missioners— The Geneva Award—Local Changes Among Agents. 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE most important event that has occured here since I last wrote 
has been the fire on Winthrop Square, which has afforded more ground 
for discussion and disgust than any fire that has happened here since 1873. 
Almost all of the companies doing business in this city had lines either 
upon the building or its contents, an2 hence the adjustment of the losses 
has been followed with very great interest. The committee on the loss of 
Whitten, Burdett & Young, whose stock of ready-made clothing and 
material for making the same, occupied the four upper floors of the build- 
ing, came very quickly to the conclusion, after talking with the assured, 
that the loss would not be an easy one to settle. Various adjusters and 
underwriters had been over the premises after the fire, and made estimates 
of loss ranging from $75,000 to $250,000, but the committee found that 
these calculations were not those that the firm itself looked upon favor- 
ably. So, before going ahead with any plan, they very shrewdly concluded 
to put themselves beyond the chance of being found fault with, although 
they had been appointed as a committee of adjusters by the Boston repre- 
sentatives of the companies, they requested each company to either offici- 
ally confirm their appointment, or send an adjustor to act with them, stat- 
ing their preferences for the latter course. A meeting was then held with 
these new appointees, and the committee went carefully over the field, 
stating their reasons for thinking why the loss would be a large one, and 
offering to follow any one’s lead who could suggest some plan for reduc- 
ing the amount. As information of this kind was not volunteered, they 
were obliged to go ahead themselves and do the best they could, which 
consisted in agreeing to pay, instead of $75,000 as some had put it, $450,000, 
on a total insurance of $570,000. The assured estimated their stock at the 
time of the fire to be worth something in the neighborhood of $950,000, so 
that the loss, as far as they were concerned, was placed at alittle less than 
50 per cent; but there was no inventory of stock on hand, and on the 
books the goods in the aggregate had been greatly appreciated in value in 
consequence of the improvement in business, so that there was really no 
way of getting at the exact amount of loss. The method of settlement was 
to pay a total loss on the stock upon the upper floors, and partial on the 
contents of the remaining floors. This will afford some salvage, for the 
goods are now being wrecked for the benefit of the underwriters. It is 
even harder to estimate on the amount of return from this source than it 
was to figure on the loss. It may amount to only a few thousand dollars, 
while I have heard some who set it as high as $100,000, though I can’t see 
on what they rest their judgment. The loss on the lower floor, to Simons, 
Hatch & Whitten—jobbers’ stock of furnishing goods—was wholly de- 
stroyed by smoke and water. Here again the estimate was put at froma 
quarter to a sixth of the amount actually paid—$so0,000. Although this 
loss is a very unsatisfactory one, and whether it is the case or not, under- 
writers will continue to think that they have been obliged to pay a great 
deal more than they should have been called upon for. 

It has been decided by the Directors of the Protective Department to 
merge the offices of Superintendent and Fire Marshal in one, and a com- 





m work, first, to thoroughly cleanse their hands by careful ablution 


mittee of the Board are now on the look-out for a man to do this double 
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work. What is desired is a man who will give tone and character to the 
Department by his own personality. Something as Capt. Bullwinkle does 
to the Chicago Department. Just now the coming man seems to be Engi- 
neer Samuel Abbott of the Fire Department. He has the reputation of 
being the best disciplinarian and hardest worker on the regular force, and 
itis thought that if he turned his attention to the insurance corps he could 
give it a name throughout the country. If the change is made, and of this 
there now seems to be little doubt, it will take place abeut the first of next 
July. 

Our underwriters are a good deal interested in the success of the Valued 
Policy Bill in your State, as they think that you will give them a year’s 
chance of learning how to best meet the difficulties which the law will im- 
pose. Without it is plainly shown to be an expensive plan to the policy- 
holder, there is not the least doubt but a vigorous effort will be made to 
force a similar bill through our State Legislature. Personally, I think it 
can be defeated, no matter what the evidence from your State may be; but 
this defeat will be secured by a means which the underwriters did not 
think of using in this manner a few months ago. The uniform policy law 
with us does not go into force until the first of next January, when the 
Legislature also comes together. It can therefore be shown that it is in 
the highest degree absurd to upset the system of insurance established by 
the last Legislature before it has even a pretense of a trial, and that the 
people will never know where they are if radical changes of this kind are 
to occur every twelve months. This plan of a uniform policy which was 
thought at the time to be a somewhat objectionable one, is likely to be our 
best weapon of defense, and will prevent the passage of any valued policy 
bill for several years to come, if the canvass at the State House is carried 
out with any sort of skill. 

The fire commissioners have made their annual report, and announce 
that, with the exception of the telegraph alarm signal, the department is 
in a thoroughly efficient condition. Somehow, of late, the commissioners 
have come to the conclusion that the underwriters are responsible for the 
fire losses in this city, and it rarely happens that an official report appears 
from them that does not contain some allusion to this theory. They are 
plainly of the opinion that it only needs back-bone on the ‘part of the 
insurance men to re-establish the system of schedule rating. All this, 
however, indicates a greater confidence in the immediate future of the 
insurance business than the underwriters have themselves. 

Although quite a number of our insurance companies are interested in 
the Geneva award, to the extent that they did, between 1862 and 1865, a 
large war business, they have taken but little interest in the recent opera- 
tions in Congress. One reason for this is that the prevailing public 
opinion here is on the side of the premium payers, and the companies 
have no desire to come out in opposition to their best customers. The 
underwriting work at Washington has been done wholly by your New 
York companies, assisted possibly by those of Philadelphia. 

Sidney S Norton has sent in his resignation as general manager of ‘the 
Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, the same to take effect on the first of 
next July. 

George C. Stearns, of the firm of Stearns Bros., will leave this week on a 
summer trip to Europe. 

J. Edward Hollis, of the firm of Hollis & Snow, has left Boston for a 
trip in the Southern States. 

Benjamin Sweetser, for many pears secretary of the Washington 
Insurance Company, has resigned that position and has been succeeded* 
by Alonzo W. Damon. Frank E. Sweetser has been elected vice-president 
of the same office. He is the son of the president, and is no doubt 
destined to be his successor. F. A. C. T. 

Boston, May 24, 1880. 





CHICAGO. 


May a Good Month for the Underwriters—Boarders and Non-Boarders—Under 
writers’ Exchange—Agency Changes and Removals—New Comers—Officers Com- 
ing South to La Salle—Increase in Agencies—Improvements—Marine Rates— 
Republic Fire—Dead Signs—A New Foreign Company Expected Soon. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THE month of May has, thus far, been an exceptionally favorable 


one for our local underwriters. We have had no severe fires, while busi- 





ey 


ness with all the offices has been good. The Board agents have all the 
business they can write at the board tariff, while the non-boarders claim to 
have all they cando. That there is room and patronage for all, is evidenced 
in the fact that agencies are sought with an eagerness that at times ap. 
proaches desperation. The Underwriters Exchange, or the Non-Boarders 
Board, has scarcely yet developed so as to indicate its real character or 
object. Whether the Exchange will adopt a minium tariff, below which 
its members will not go, remains to be seen. If the object be not to put 
some check upon the senseless rate-cutting hitherto practiced among the 
non-board agents, we fail to see any particular good to result from the 
Exchange organization. ‘‘ More intimate relations, a better understanding 
or a more harmonious feeling” mean nothing if they do not mean a tariff, 
and a uniform system of practice. We hope the Exchange will acquire 
not only the form, but the spirit of a board, as it will then be but a short 
step into full communion with the regular board. The opinion, however, 
that personal pique has something to do with the present situation as be. 
tween the board and non-board agents, which may, although it should not, 
operate to keep up the split. 

As is usual, May has brought changes and removals in insurance circles, 
The most important change being the dissolution of the agency firm of 
Montgomery and Tallmadge, notice of which was made last month. Mr, 
Montgomery, the popular senior member, succeeds to the business of the 
late firm. Mr. Tallmadge has not yet decided upon his future business or 
location, but in whatever he may engage, or wherever he may locate, he 
will carry with him the good will of a large circle of Chicago friends, 
Morris Franklin, late of the Scottish Commercial, is now with the North 
British Mercantile. A. T. Allan of the latter company goes on the Ist 
prox. with the Fireman’s Fund. J. S. Blackwelder, late of the Scottish 
Commercial, is now assistant general agent of the Lancashire. The 
United Firemen’s, of Baltimore, is transferred from Messrs. Straight and 
Lyman to Messrs. Geo. P. Treadway & Co. The Relief has gone from R. 
A. Weller to E. M. Teall. 

The new comers among us are Messrs. Hibbard & Son, representing the 
Mechanics and Traders, of New York, and Messrs. Hibbard and Vance 
representing the Great Western, of New York. Both of these firms doa 
marine business only. They are old and prominent Milwaukee underwrit- 
ers, who have this Spring opened branch offices in Chicago, which is an 
admission of the superior importance of our city over all others in the 
great and growing business of the West, which is assuming proportions 
unequalled in any other part of the globe. 

The removals were nearly all mentioned last month, those omitted being 
W. G. Ferguson, general agent of the Lancashire, from 164 Randolph to 
202 and 204 La Salle, corner of Adams; C. W. Elphicke from 112 to 131 
La.Salle. All the removals have been southward. The only offices re- 
maining north of Washington street are : th: General Agency office of the 
Firemen’s Fund, of San Francisco, corner of La Salle and Lake streets, 
the Hartford office, No. 49 La Salle, and the Marine offices of John Pren- 
diville, No. 92, and Thomas G. Crosby, No. 94 La Salle, Most of the 
offices are located between Washington and Monroe streets, on La Salle 
of course, although quite a number have gone into very attractive quarters 
in the Schlossen building, corner of Adams. A few years ago, South 
Water, Lake and Clark streets were the insurance streets, now there is not 
an office save the Firemens Fund, on one of them. La Salle is emphati 
cally the insurance street, and might very appropriately be named Insur 
iana or Underwriter’s Row. On this street, the National I ife and the 
Schlossen Building have become the favorite homes for insurance agen- 
cies, and each has a greater number of insurance tenants than any other 
locality can boast. They are spacious, well-arranged structures, and 
afford splendid insurance offices. 

As indicating our growth insurance-wise, we now have forty-seven gen- 
eral fire insurance agencies against forty-two a year ago. Before. the year 
is out we shall undoubtedly havea round fifty. A year ago we had no 
Marine General Agency ; now we have the Western Marine Department 
of the Phoenix of New York, under the management of W. R. Crowell. 
This is the first Marine Department established in the West, covering rivet, 
lake and ocean business. Our local fire agencies this May number forty- 
five, a falling off three from last year. This reduction was caused by the 
retirement of companies which were represented a year ago. At present 
there are one hundred and fifty agency companies doing business here 
while a pressing invitation is extended to others to come and partake of 
the good things we have to offer. Our local Marine agencies have beea 
increased from ten to twelve since May last, and still there is room. And 
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so we keep on growing from year to year. Who says that Chicago is not 
the insurance centre of the West? 

Quite as important a feature of our progress as any other is the great 
improvement made in several of our general and local offices in their ar- 
rangements and appointments, which surpass anything we have had here- 
tofore, and Chicago has always been noted for its beautiful and commo- 
dious offices. The office of Fred. S. James & Co. at Nos 112 and 114 La 
Salle has undergone a change, making it one of the most desirable and 
pleasant in the city. W. E. Rollo & Co., late of 96 La Salle, have beauti- 
ful rooms at 145 and 147, fitted up most tastefully and conveniently with a 
hallway entrance on either side. The new general agency quarters of 
Judge Cary. of the German American, in the National Life Building, and of 
John O. Wilson, of the Union and Star Insurance Companies, W. G. Fer- 
guson, of the Lancashire, and of Messrs. Schenck & Hobbs of the Newark 
Fire, Revere and Mechanics & Traders in the Schlossen Building, all of 
which are new, are among the most pleasantly situated and well-appointed 
offices in the street, which is saying a good deal. All these changes mean 
enterprise and prosperity. Our Marine agents anticipate a lively season. 
Lake rates have already reached a ruinously low figure and the prospect is 
they will go still lower before the Summer is over. The Marine pool of 
last year does not seem to be desired this year, as the Companies forming 
it prefer to act independently and each get what it can, ratherthan take a 
division of joint earnings. A Marine Board is evidently as much needed 
asa Board for fire agents, but if companies see fit to do business for 
nothing, or next to nothing, we know of no way to prevent them from so 
doing. Nevertheless it seems just a little foolish to put it mildly. The Life 
agents are doing well. Life insurance is decidedly on the increase and 
the Life solicitor’s harvest seems at hand, especially in the West. 

The “‘tempest in a tea-pot,” in the defunct Republic Fire Insurance 
Company, has for the present quieted down. The ‘‘ You did,” and “I 
didn’t” asservations on both sides, will probably result in litigation, when 
possibly the bottom facts will develope, and the attorneys employed get 
fat fees. 

Your correspondent’s letter of last month, calling attention to deed signs, 
was productive of good results, as nearly all of these relics of the past 
hour during the present month were removed, much to the credit of those 
who read THE SPECTATOR and profited thereby. Four there yet remain 
standing, but before the month is out will probaby follow the others, 
which though “lost to sight,” are to “memory dear.” This has beena busy 
month with everybody, yet news has really been scarce. We want a big 
fire or another foreign commission, then we'll have news to interest every- 
body. One of our old agencies has its weather-eye on a brand new for- 
eigner already, and expects to get it. So mote it be. X. 

Cuicaco, May 25, 1880. 





HARTFORD. 

In Memoriam—A Pair of Vets Off for Europe—One Insurance Man who was too much 
Sor Railroad Bullies—Beautres of the Valued Policy Law Illustrated—A Good 
Foke on the ‘' Time-Tried and Fire-Tested""—Miscegenation, or Black vs. Crim- 
son—Twoof Barnum's Ethiopians on Fire—No Insurance—The Old Atna Politi- 
cally Successful—A Practical Man for Fire Marshal, and Other Good Men for 
Other City Offices—Fish Chowder Free—The Children Cry for it—New Fishing 
Grounds Discovered—Fish and Bait all Together—A Fish Fry at Every Fire— 
Novel Method of Testing Milk. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A FEw days after my last letter to THE SPECTATOR was penned came 
the painful and unexpected news of the death of our esteemed friend, that 
most upright man, Dwight R. Smith, President of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. Many years of intimate and most friendly ac- 
quaintance with this sterling associate made his death a serious loss to us, 
as to all underwriters who knew him. A royal and Christian gentleman, 
ever affable and courteous to all, he had been for many years one of the 
Most popular men in the entire fraternity and left an example behind which 
it might well be the pride of any man to emulate. Throughall the irritat- 
ing, complicated vexations and trials and vicissitudes in the notable ups 
and downs of the insurance business, whatever may have been internal feel- 





ings, on the surface he was always unruffied. In the numerous associa- 
tions and gatherings in which we have met him, in all the exciting debate 
and argument relating to the business, no man ever heard one word from 
his lips which denoted the slightest irritability, and we believe that he died 
one of those rare men who had no enemies, and the strong, tender and 
sympathetic resolutions of the different associations and organizations to 
which he belonged, must be a matter of deep pride to his immediate 
friends and relatives. ; 

Those well-known veteran underwriters, Henry Kellogg, President of 
the Phoenix Fire Insurance Co.,and E. S. Bassett, for many years general 
agent of the Eastern Department of the tna Fire, are about to spend a few 
months of well-merited vacation in European travel—a well-deserved re- 
spite from long, most faithful, energetic and successful labor. We have 
no two underwriters better known, or in better repute, and we wish them 
both don voyage and a safe return. 

While speaking of Brother Bassett, it will be interesting to the entire fra- 
ternity to whom he is so widely and favorably known, especially to those 
who, in their travels, are not unaccustomed to meet the average bull-dog 
conductor, who seems generally to be aching with absolute agony for a 
chance to abuse somebody, to know that this distinguished and most affa- 
ble underwriter was recently put off from a Connecticut railroad train. 
It seems that Mr. Bassett bought a through ticket, which he handed to the 
conductor, and requested a stop-over. The conductor pocketed the ticket 
and refused to give him a stop-over, whereupon Mr. Bassett asked for the 
return of the ticket which he pocketed. The conductor demanded the 
payment of fare, which Mr. Bassett refused. The conductor then threat- 
ened to put him out, and at the first stop grabbed him gruffly. Mr. Bas- 
sett, with the assurance of an underwriter, failed to be moved ; whereupon 
the unsuccessful conductor called upon the brakeman, and the two “laid 
on Macduff,” but soon got enough without even a big, big D.; whereupon 
the baggage-master was called to the rescue, and the three laid hold of the 
old veteran, but, like Bunker Hill Monument, there he stood, for this par- 
ticular trunk was checked for Hartford, and boundto go through. Finally, 
calling a policeman, the moral suasion and the dislike to offend the majesty 
of the law, finally accomplished what the physical strength of an entire 
railroad company had failed to produce, and E. S., with ticket in pocket, 
gracefully retired, while the railroad troops in the rear looked, on like the 
lame brigadier at Bull Run. At last account this little affair had not been 
properly disposed of. We think about $5,000 from the railroad company 
will be the necessary little plaster to heal the wound. As far as we are 
concerned we would like to see a few of these over-officious bull-dozers 
put where they belong. At any rate it is vain to try such issue with an old 
insurance adjuster, who has dealt too much with men and things to be brow- 
beaten, bull-dozed or bull-dogged. 

The A2tna insurance stock is quoted at 240; Phoenix at 240; otherwise 
we should not tell this little story. Rather a good joke at the expense of 
the old “ time-tried, fire-tested.” At a recent suit against this company in 
Bridgeport on a dwelling destroyed by fire, which was insured in the 
Phcenix for $2500 and in the tna for $3500, and upon which the sworn 
value of cost to rebuild was placed at $2100, the owner being asked, 
when under oath on the stand, why, when insured in the Phoenix for 
$2500, more than the full value of the property, he took out another policy 
in the tna for $3500, very facetiously remarked,—which was, perhaps: 
the best and certainly the most amusing way for him to get out of it—that 
he took out the tna policy because he did not believe the Phoenix policy 
was good for anything, notwithstanding he sued the Phoenix. An inter- 
esting moral can at least be drawn from this particular case as to the 
beauties of the valued policy law, which would have stuck both companies 
for a total loss of $6000 on a risk worth $2100, neither company 
knowing that the other had a risk thereon and therefore responsible for the 
over insurance. 

Was it spontaneous combustion, friction or what? We think it was 
“or what.” Juvenile underwriters, who have witnessed Barnum’s. circus 
enter their native village will remember the two graceful nigs, of op- 
posite sexes, who dance an elaborate jig on the top of an immense wagon 
to the music of a steam calliope within. While entering our little insur- 
ance city, and right in front of the old tna Fire Insurance Com- 
pany’s Building, whether as an advertising dodge for the benefit of that 
institution, or out of respect for the great interests of our city, and as a 
warning to the spectators to be well insured and where, the dress of the 
female nig was suddenly discovered to be on fire, which soon communi 
cated to the capacious pants of her sable companion. The performer on 
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the calliope climbed on top and made due effort, first to put out the fire, 
and then to tear off the clothes of the dancers, but without success, and 
alas for the hopes of man and beast, the wearing apparel of these worthy 
Africans was entirely consumed. 
MorAL.—“ Insure in the Traveler’s,” 
N. B.—This Ad. is not paid for. 

At our last election that magnificent old volcano, the A®tna, gave vent 
to a tremendous political eruption, no less than eight of the candidates for 
office being from that well-known building, and what is singular to re- 
mark, all but one of them was elected without regard to politics. (So 
much for the prestige of locality). President Morgan G. Bulkeley, of the 
4£tna Life, being elected Mayor of the City: Secretary Wm. B. Clark, of 
the #tna Fire, being elected to the dignified position of Alderman, while 
Gen. L. R, Dickinson, local agent of thesame company, elected fire marshal; 
the latterespecially a capital appointment and a source of great satisfaction 
to underwriters, that a man having some knowledge of the duties and 
requirements of the office has at last been elected to that most important 
and responsible position, the former incumbents having been given the 
office as a merely political gift, many of them not knowing the difference 
between a coffee roaster and an ice chest, The only reason the other man 
was not elected was because they could not elect two men to the same 
office. If Blaine wants to be President, and we think he would permit it 
to be forced upon, he wants to buy some tna stock. 

The soup kitchen in this city, which has been dealing out free soup to 
the poor, has been closed ; in fact, the bountiful supply of fish chowder 
which every inhabitant of the City of Hartford has been for some time 
gratuitously receiving from that wretched and disgusting abortion, the 
West Hartford waterworks, rendering free soup unnecessary. Itis no ex- 
aggeration to say that our water at present tastes much more strongly of 
fish—dead fish at that—than much of the chowder served up at Rocky 
Point later in the season. People don’t find any fault with the amount of 
fish used, but are inclined to complain that those which are used are 
‘*smelt.” Indeed, at a fire the other day at West Hartford, it is said that 
the water thrown on to extinguish it smelled like an old-fashioned fish-fry, 
or 4 Rhode Island clam-bake. It is an ill wind, however, that blows no- 
body any good, and our unweaned inhabitants have one satisfaction at 
least, that the water is so bad that even the milkmen do not dare to use it, 
and it is said that those who are disposed to test it, drop a dead fly into 
the milk can, and if a fish does not come up and grab it, pronounce it un- 
adulterated. The best place to go fishing now as well as to find worms 
for eels is in the watering carts. PeR SIMMONS. 

HARTFORD, Jay 26, 1880. 





BALTIMORE. 
Dullness in Life Insurance Business in Maryland—Interesting Cases in the Courts 
—Two Life Companies Sued—Prospects of the Fire Business—Agency Changes— 
Providing for Disabled Firemen—Examining Unsafe Buildings. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE early advent of hot weather has almost paralyzed the life insur- 
ance business. The increasing interest in political affairs as the time for the 
assembling of the national nominating conventions draws near, is per- 
haps partly to blame for the stagnation ; but be it one or both causes, the 
fact remains that business is dull, very dull. Mercantile affairs has shown 
such a steady improvement in Baltimore that it was hoped our spring Life 
business would show a heavy increase over last year, and that steady gains 
would continue during the summer, and by the Fall of ’80 a regular 
‘*boom ” (pardon the use of the hackneyed word) would set in. Alas! we 
see no prospects of a boom at present. We would be willing to discount 
our chances in that direction for a boomlet, and a very small one at that. 
Some of our more active agents, as the home offices will bear witness, are 
doing good work; and applications in point of number may equal last 
Spring’s business, and even excel it, but the amounts are small and the 
aggregate of the policies will make a very unfavorable showing. Policies 
for more than $5,000 are rarely asked for now, and a $10,000 fish is one so 
seldom caught that the successful fisher who gets such a fish becomes the 
envy of the fraternity. So much for the present. In the future, the far 





future—adown the long vista with 1881 at the end of it—we can gee 
brighter days ahead. After the excitement of the presidential contest js 
over next Autumn and the boiling elements of confusion and discord haye 
simmered down to their normal condition and taken their proper places, 
we can reasonably expect that life insurance will begin to reap some of 
the benefits of the ‘‘ good times” that are being so glibly talked about on 
all sides, 

In our courts two interesting life insurance cases are now pending, 
The United States Court is engaged in the trial of the case of William and 
James Massey, executors of William P. Massey, against the Penn Mutual 
Life, for the amount of a policy ($2,500) issued to the deceased, November 
30, 1877. He died February 13, 1879, and the company refused payment 


on the ground that gross misrepresentations were made in the application, — 


A somewhat similar defense is being made in the Superior Court in the 
case on trial there of Samuel Sprigg Carroll against D. Schoolhans, agent 
of the Union Mutual Life, in which $10,000 is claimed. The statements 
in the plaintiff's application were, it is alleged by defendants, found to be 
incorrect after the policy had been issued. The company obtained the 
policy and refused to return it. The suit is brought to recover damages 
for its retention. 

In fire business there is a much better feeling than there is in life. This 
month’s business will show an increase over April, and the agents are 
generally pretty well satisfied with the prospect. Our fire losses thus far 
this month have been so trifling that another subject for congratulation is 
afforded agents. 

The only agency change announced up to this writing is the transfer of 
the Commonwealth, of Boston, from Lawford & McKim to M. Warner 
Hewes. The retirement ofa sub-agent of the Mutual Life, E. L. Gernaud, 
of Westminster, Md., is also announced. Ill health necessitates this ex- 
cellent young man’s withdrawal from the field. 

The experiment of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company in inaugur- 
ating a life and accident insurance scheme for the benefit of their em- 
ployees, has caused much dissatisfaction among their men, who object to 
the monthly assessment necessary for its support. Several protests have 
been made by the machinists, and it seems probable that the plan will 
not be supported as heartily as the company expected. 

The sum of $20,000 will probably be appropriated annually by the city 
for the relief of disabled and superannuated firemen. 

Nathaniel Wamsley, ladderman of hook and ladder company, No. 3, 
died a short time since, in the 36th year of his age. “ 

The Board of Fire Commissioners are to be required to inspect public 
buildings with a view to making them safe in case of fire. Fire alarm 
boxes are to be placed in such structures as may seem to require them. 

As I close my letter I learn that in the case of Carroll vs. Union Mutual 
Life; above referred to, a verdict has been rendered for the defendant. 
In the case of Massie vs. the Penn Mutual, the plaintiff has been success- 
ful, a verdict of $445.32 being rendered. This was the amount of the 
premiums paid, and which the company had tendered Massie’s executors, 
but which had been declined, and suit brought for the amount of the 
policy. The costs are against the company, which, added to the amount 
of the premiums, swell the sum to $1,253.35. A motion for a new trial 
was filed by the company’s counsel. E. K. SEE. 

BALTIMORE, May 28, 1880. 





MONTREAL. 


Celebrating the Queen's 61st Birthday—Increase in the Number of Fires in Comse- 
quence—A Hard Year for Insurance Companies—Profits On The Wrong Side of 
the Account—Low Rates the Cause of the Deficit—A Little Sharp Practice bya 
Broker—How An Agent For Two Companies Overreached Himself—Increase im 
Life Insurance Business—Some Criticisms on the Companies—Companies Abusing 
Each Other Very Much As They Do In America—Each Striving More to Pull 
Down Than to Build Up—What the North British and Mercantile Campany ts 
doing. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

I AVAIL myself of the leisure afforded by the universal loyal obser 
vance of Her Majesty’s 61st birthday by the insurance fraternity, to pet 
form my promise to you of recording the gossip and doings of our com 
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freres during the past month. Her Majesty’s birthday is always most 
loyally observed in Canada; even more so than in the United Kingdom 
itself. From one extent to the other of the broad Dominion to-day is de- 
yoted to pleasure and recreation. Banks, public offices, warehouses and 
even insurance offices in the height of our eager competition, throw out 
their masses, and show their exuberant joy, by firing crackers, torpedoes, 
the mid-day salute, rockets and set pieces in the evening. A slight 
digression is, however, taking place to-day ; all Canada, including the 
insurance men, are shouldering their muskets and firing a feu-de-joie at 
noon in presence of two children of our beloved Queen, Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold, whose arrival is announced just in time to be present 
at the booming of cannon, the roar of muskets, and the crackling of 
crackers on the heights of the historical Plains of Abraham, in honor of 
his illustrious mother! What more lasting impression can be made on 
the mind of this youthful Prince, than his first view of majestic Quebec, 
as he rounds the Cape, and finds himself in the sight of the second great- 
est fortress of the world emblazoned with flags, and roaring with a greater 
noise than even Babel produced, and all in honor of his own arrival and 
his mother’s birthday! To-day all is joy in the insurance camp ; to-mor- 
row comes the head-ache produced by the over imbibations of the previous 
day, for in comes the lightning message from all parts of the Dominion at 
one and the same time demanding the immediate services of the adjusters! 
Fires of more or less magnitude every where ; yet those are annually met 
and paid, as the 25th May comes around without even a murmur on the 
part of our loyal companies, notwithstanding the increased head-ache pro- 
duced from seeing an undue proposition coming to one’s own Company, 
while probably his neighbor, with that good luck attending some particu- 
lar companies has entirely escaped. Never mind, Mr. Unfortunate, “‘ its 
a long lane which has no turning,” and your’s surely will appear in time. 

The insurance returns (fire) have already appeared in your columns. It 
is a sad exhibit more so for the British companies, than either Canadian or 
American. $107,000 profit divided among 13 British offices, carrying 
$213,000,000 of risks in our conflagration, exposed towns! Not sufficient 
to pay the usual 10 per cent imperial charges of the head offices for con- 
ducting the Canadian business; leaving alone such absurdities as divi- 
dends to stockholders, and accumulating reserves to meet inevitable con- 
flagrations! Well, so long as our patient friends across the ocean ferry 
are willing to tolerate such management on the part of their Canadian 
agents, I am sure no one will grumble in Canada; for after all, there is 
nothing like cheap insurance when combined with security, and no one 
can regard daily reductions in rates, but directors and managers of local 
companies, and who cares for them? Give us all the cheap insurance we 
can get, say 1; but the day may not be far distant when the weight of the 
Britisher’s folly may fall on his own shoulders, for what is more conducive 
of ill-natured remarks, and perhaps blasphemy, when one finds his pre- 
mium leaping from, say, 35c. to $1.40, as actually occurred in this city 
after the Boston conflagration, and which must eventually be repeated, 
and thence cause the revulsion of feeling (for gratitude on the part of 
policyholders is a word quite unknown) which transfers probably a very 
old policy from one company to another ; patriotism generally then in- 
ducing the change to a local company! Such was what built up the Royal 
Canadian, and such is what will re-occur, unless the companies nip it now 
in the bud and establish a fair living rate, say 50 per cent higher all round 
than what is now charged, and which would cause no complaint on the 
part of policyholders. As a practical illustration of the head-long tumble 
in rates, still continuing, notwithstanding the exhibition of 1879. 

I have just heard the following story, which I am led to believe is in 
substance perfectly true. Two leading companies, one British, the other 
Canadian, are in the hands of one firm in this city. A city merchant, de- 
siring to obtain cheaper insurance, though he was already enjoying the 
minimum rate agreed upon by the offices two years ayo, sought the office 
of the Canadian company and requested a reduction. This was refused. 
He then sent for a broker, and happened to hit upon ‘one who is in the 
employ of the British company. Of course, the merchant had only to 
ask tohave his request complied with. At the hands of one of these 
gentlemen, no rate is so low that they cannot get it down lower. So this 
broker immediately accepted the risk at 74%c less! and duly placed it, 
and handed the policy tothe British company. Imagine the consterna- 
tion in that office, and the “itter outside when it became known that the 
virtuous Canadian company had been sacrificed to the unvirtuous, open- 
mouthed Britisher! No clerical mistake, for the refusal and acceptance 
came from the head of the establishment, the temptation being too strong 





to resist what he suppose to be the expiring policy of an outside com- 
pany, not the one of his own office. Such is the reward of silence on the 
part of the merchant in refusing to disclose the name of the company from 
which he intended to retire, upon being refused the reduced rates he 
sought. 

The abstracts of reports of life companies for 1879 are now being dis- 
tributed—unlike fire returns. The life shows an increase of premium in- 
come, The results are: 


Canadian Companies (1878) $827,098; (1879) $918,298 
British . “ $580,102 ; “ $532,098 
American ae “ 1,197,535 ; ** 1,109,243 


The returns in reality show a very heavy increase over 1878, as many 
foreign companies during 1879 had entirely ceased to take new life risks, 
in consequence of their unwillingness to comply with the law requiring 
that full reserves on Canadian policies should be deposited in this coun- 
try and held for the sole benefit of Canadian policyholders. I must cer- 
tainly say the law is a necessary one, Life insurance is unlike Fire. It 
should be above contingencies, and, therefore, people should see that their 
re-jnsurance reserve is at least safe, and this cannot positively be ascer- 
tained unless Government holds it in hands themselves, Our local Life 
Companies certainly seem to be gaining in popularity. I hope they will, 
each and all of them, succeed in proving that this business can best be 
done by the country’s own companies, for the depletion of a comparatively 
poor country of a million or so every year, by foreign life companies, 
must tell, in the long run, upon the country itself. Per contra, this money 
invested in Canada would inspire much more confidence in life insur- 
ance, as well as add to the status of local companies and the wealth of the 
country. The leading companies at this moment are: The Canada Life, 
income $536,293 ; the £tna, of Hartford, $307,847; the Equitable, of 
New York, $180,327; the Confederation, of Canada, $154,898; the Stan- 
dard, of England, $152,237. 

The New York Life, was probably the most popular company which 
ever did business in Canada, risks tumbled into it which others had to toil 
to get, and had it seen fit to abide by the law, it certainly would have 
taken the lead ina very few years. The tna has push and brass, but the 
company is not gaining in popularity, and I do not expect to see its 
second position long maintained. There is one difficulty in the way of 
our local companies, and that is the unpatriotism of our people generally, 
who, even things being equal, seem to prefer foreign companies. No doubt 
this will change in time, and probably the sooner now that the companies 
are getting out of their swaddling clothes. Business obtained, as it is by 
them now, at a ‘‘high pressure,” very seldom is lasting, and hence their 
undue percentage of lapses, which, as they all give surrender values, are a 
positive loss in money to the company itself. It is also a pity to find the 
prevalent mode of canvassing very much against their own interests: to 
abuse each other and to parade the weak points of their competitors may 
be legitimate warfare, but it hardly conduces to raise the respect of the 
community for local companies nor to inspire confidence where it is most 
required. I have often thought that less vituperation and more charitable- 
ness, if not friendship, would obtain quite as much business on the part 
of field agents, as abusing rival companies, which, in reality, are equally 
as good and safe as the one they specially represent ; for with full reserves, 
as are required by the annual inspection of the Government's superintend- 
ent, each of our seven Canadian companies stand equal in point of se- 
curity to their policyholders before the law. 

The British companies are now becoming a little more aggressive in 
life matters, the latest move being that of the North British and Mercantile. 
which has had specially prepared for Canada a complete system of new 
tables, asserted to be lower than those of any company now doing busi- 
ness here, I have not seen them, merely give the rumor, but I have seen 
their active ‘‘ Militaire beau-Brummell” inspector parading the country, 
declaring he is going to do all the life business of the country at ten per 
cent commission! I know the N. B. and M. offers a valuable security, 
even though it forgot to state, in its annual report, just published through- 
out the world and particularly in Canada, that it had a corresponding re- 
insurance reserve due its life policyholders as against the £ 2,900,000 life 
funds on hand! What a nice thing it would be, were your Mutual 
Life to announce its funds at eighty-eight millions, forgetting all about 
its eighty-four millions of liabilities! It is evident British companies can 
dare to do, what all others would be ashamed of—but as I notice the North 
British already advertises in a circular card just issued, that its fire de - 
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partment is under the care of a medical adviser (no doubt necessitated by 

last year’s report of their operations in Canada, showing an increased 

liability, on a considerably reduced income,) doubtless, it will be, if it 

continues to ignore its liability to policyholders, require the services of a 

score of medical advisers in its life department before it is many years 

older. FLEUR-DE-LIS, 
MonTREAL, Jay 24, 1880. 





TORONTO. 

A Possible Profit On the Year's Fire Insurance Business Predicted—The Marine 
Business Not in a Healthy Condition—Life Insurance Prospects Improving—The 
London and Lancashire General Agency—Change in the Local Agency of the 
Royal Insurance Company—Death of B. Haldan, Late Managing Director of the 
Western Insurance Company—The Present Managing Director—Change in the 
Local Agency of the Citizens Insurance Company—The Defunct Globe Mutual 
Life and the Canadian Government—Assassination of Hon. George Brown— 
Sketch of the Life and Qualities of Mr. Brown. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


SINCE my last, the fires have been, in number, about the usual 
average, but rather under average as to amounts. I refer to the whole 
Dominion. The prospects are that the insurance companies will make a 
profit on the year’s business, though rates are low, and the volume of 
premiums considerably affected thereby. The cause of the favorable re- 
sult herein anticipated may be found in the fact that we have—the hope is 
confidently expressed that we have—touched the lowest point in the de- 
pression that has been so severe upon all branches of business in the 
Dominion, for years past, and that our prospects for the future are steadily 
though slowly improving. I trust that this agreeable forecast may be 
realized to the full by all our business interests, and that right soon, too. 

The Marine business is not ina healthy condition. I am credibly in- 
formed that the losses during the past month, April, will absorb the 
premiums for the rest of the season. Surely there must be something 
very far wrong in the management of the business to bring about such a 
miserable state of affairs. If this is the result of ‘‘cutting” and other 
under-hand practices on the part of companies and agents, surely it be- 
comes them, without delay, to turn over a new leaf, by insisting upon 
adequate rates and a return to correct usages generally. To continue the 
present state of things must end disastrously to the companies. Com- 
petition in rates and the ‘‘ favorable terms” granted to the insured are the 
outcome of a species of madness, a business-at-any-price mania that 
seems to take possession of the companies and agents. It requires 
neither a prophet nor a prophet’s son to foretell the end, and all but the 
foolish, reckless companies will take council of their best interests, stop 
this wild ‘‘ running” of business ere it be too late to repent and act. My 
prayers are for the return of the companies to common sense as their only 
guide to safety and success. 

Life insurance has suffered from the depressed state of business gener- 
ally for years past, but it is improving, and soon will be quite an element 
in our social statistics. 

The London and Lancashire Insurance Company have not yet opened 
the General Agency said to have been promised to, or expected by, Messrs. 
Buchan & Co., late general agents for the Scottish Commercial, but there 
are strong hopes entertained that the company will establish the agency, 
and do business direct, instead of re-insurance for other companies, as 
they have been doing for years past. The Lancashire is said to be success- 
ful in handling the business of the Commercial, and there is no cause to 
doubt that the addition thus made to their business in the Dominion will 
largely benefit the already successful Lancashire. 

Meantime Mr. McLean, late of the Scottish Commercial, is now con- 
nected with the British America, as inspector. It is a good connection for 
both parties to the transaction, and one upon which Mr. McLean and the 
company are to be congratulated. 

The local agency of the Royal Insurance Company has recently under- 
gone a change; Mr. Howard, now not a young man, has been pensioned 
off by the company, for long and faithful services, He has been for about 
thirty years their agent at Toronto, and his place is to be occupied by Mr. 
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Maughan, manager of the Isolated Risk, now the Sovereign Insurance 
Company, a change, that, whatever may be the results, seems to give shape 
to the rumor mentioned in my last letter but one, to the effect that the 
Royal is preparing a vigorous effort—a regular campaign for new business, 
What further manifestations of this purpose we may yet have are not indj. 
cated or even hinted at, but if the Royal were to ‘‘ take over” some of the 
minor companies, it might possibly do itself no harm, and a worse fate 
might happen the minors and their interests, so long as companies go 
on swallowing one another on the plan or rule said to obtain among 
fishes—the big swallowing the little ones, the strong ‘‘ taking in” the 
weak, it not only carries out the doctrine of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” 
but probably also gives a longer hold on life to the survivors! a state of 
things not to be objected to. 

Mr. Maughan was for many years with the Western. He left that Com. 
pany for the Isolated Risk, of which he has been manager from its or- 
ganization. He is generally well liked, and will prove to be quite an 
acquisition to the Royal. He leaves his present position on last of 
June ; I have not heard of his successor, but it is said that the Sover. 
eign will be managed by the President of the Company, and the secretary, 
Mr. Banks. 

It will grieve many of the readers of the SPECTATOR to learn of the death 
of B. Haldan, late managing director of the Western. Mr. Haldan was 
in feeble health for a long time, not able to attend to his official duties, 
and for weeks previous to his death was confined to his bed. The company 
duly appreciated Mr. Haldan, as mainly through his zeal and skill it was 
that, during his long connection with it, the company attained to its 
present prominent position of extensive operations and well-assured pros- 
perity. Mr, Haldan was regarded as a successful underwriter, and as a 
citizen was highly esteemed. 

Mr. Kenney, late Secretary of the company, is now managing director, 
In his promotion the interests of the company will be in good hands. Mr, 
Kenney is well liked by all who know him, and it is felt that he will bea 
worthy successor to the late managing director. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has again changed agents here, Mr. 
Reed, of the Liverpool and London and Globe is the new agent. Changes 
are said to be “‘ lightsome,” but even so, they are luxuries not to be too 
freely indulged in by insurance companies. Asa rule the fewer changes 
the better for any company. 

The Norwich Union is now settled down to business under Mr. Dixen, 
as general agent, and Mr. Hutchison, formerly of the Royal, and latterly of 
the Royal Canadian, as Manager. Mr. Hutchison’s experience should 
assure success to the Company in Canada, and most likely such will be 
the pleasing result to the Norwich Union. 

Mr. A. T. McCord, Jr., is the general agent for an English (London) 
Guarantee and Accidental Assurance Company, which in a few days more 
will be a competitor for business in those lines of insurance. 

The Globe Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, or rather it is 
the receiver for the Company, Mr. Jas. D. Fish, of New York, has a matter 
in dispute with our Government and the Canadian policyholders of the ill- 
fated Globe company. 

Superintendent Cherriman has figured out the amount due Canadian 
policyholders at say $65,000—the deposit with the Government at Ottowa 
being $100,000. The Canadian assignee, Mr, J. D. Wells, purposed pay- 
ing the policyholders the $65,000, but our receiver, Fish, stepped in with 
an injunction from our Superior Court, restraining Mr. Wells from paying 
the policyholders. Mr. Fish contends that though the Company’s deposit 
in Canada is $100,000 the Canadian policyholders are only entitled to 
share fro rata with those in the United States, after the assets of the Com- 
pany have realized. This contention is based on the principle that mutual 
insurance does not contemplate, and will not admit of preference policy- 
holders, and that all must share fro rata whatever the assets of the Com- 
pany may realize. Ofcourse the case will come before the courts, and the 
decision will add one more to thealready long list of “ Insurance Cases” 
discussed and disposed of. 

Canada mourns the death of her leading journalist and statesman, 
Hon. George Brown, Member of the Senate, who fell a prey to the bullet 
of the assassin, fired at him in his private office,in The Globe buildings, 
Toronto. . This occurred in March last, and Mr. Brown lingered a few 
weeks after the murderous assault, and hopes were entertained of his re- 
covery, for, up to the moment of the fatal shot, he was a man of powerful 
physique and vigorous health. But with all the care of kind nurses and 
skillful physicians, he succumbed to the effects of the cruel shot, and has 
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passed from among us greatly admired for his sterling worth as a man and 
his able, long continued services in the interests of Canada. Mr. Brown 
was the founder of The Globe newspaper, the leading journal of the Do- 
minion and now in its 37th year. He was, too, the father of the confeder- 
ation of the Provinces, and the reorganizer, if not the founder, of the Re- 
form (Grit) party, the fearless assailant of every wrong and the staunch 
asserter and defender of the rights and liberties of the people. 

For nearly forty years Mr. Brown was prominent in every great work 
and movement worthy of note amongst us, and made for himself a name 
that shall not dim with years, but grow bright and luminous with the 
lapse of time. Mr. Brown was in his 62d year. Insurance on his life was 
$60,000, and accidents insurance, $10,000, His was the largest private 
funeral ever seen in this country. All classes, without distinction, as- 
sembled to pay tribute to the memory of the lamented deceased. He has 
gone to his rest, and we enjoy the fruits of his long and arduous labors. 

ToronTOo, May 24, 1880. Lyn. 





CLEVELAND. 

The Valued Policy Law Don't Work Worth a Cent—The Lawa Dead Letter and its 
Authors Politically Defunct—Life Insurance Co-operative Swindles—How such 
Companies Are Turned to Fire Insurance Purposes—Ignorant Legislation Impos- 
ing Upon the People—Making Mutual Insurance Odious—The Question of Com- 
missions—How the Companies Evade their Obligations—A Celestial Criticism Ap- 
propriately Applied—A Red Hot Month for Insurance Companies—Folly of In- 
suring Where There are no Means of Fire Protection—More Mutual Companies 
Preparing for Action. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

OHIO is a queer old State for insurance laws. She has a valued pol- 
icy law which the learned Solons expected would just ‘‘ knock the stuff- 
ing” out of adjustments, and eternally exile the men who make out proofs 
for the insurance companies, and somehow or other the thing don’t work 
worth acent. Plenty of fires have occurred under the law, but not one 
claimant has so far made a nickel by it. Practically, the law is a‘dead let- 
ter, and politically the man who incubated the monstrosity is in the same 
fix. Then there is a benevolent association law—a sort of whip-the-devil- 
around-the-stump arrangement—by means of which John Jones, Bill 
Smith and five other imbeciles are permitted to form themselves into an 
association, and not only insure themselves, but all the rest of the human 
family in the State. The law was framed in the interest of life insurance 
scoopers, and these associations outnumber the frogs of Egypt, and are 
just about as beneficial. The ‘‘ old liners” have been in mourning for sev- 
eral years, for these bastard imitations of an honorable business have 
literally occupied the land, and almost shut out legitimate life underwrit- 
ing. During the past year, the brilliant discovery has been made that the 
beneficent qualities of the law can be utilized in forming plated fire insur- 
ance companies, and in nearly every county of the State, are incipient and 
full-blown associations issuing policies against loss or damage by fire, ac- 
cepting premium notes, and collecting assessments in all regards the same 
as regular mutual firecompanies. The latter are under the supervision of 
the Insurance Department, and are required to make sworn annual state- 
ments ; the former are under no supervision, and-no law can compel them 
to make a sworn statement, and yet in their practical workings there is not 
even a shade of difference. 

The law has simply made it possible for the most outrageous swindling 
concerns to get a foot-hold—assess and collect in the peoples’ money from 
their premium notes, and be amenable tonoone. They can be made the 
most close corporations in the world, and not a member can oblige them 
to show what becomes of the money they collect. It is a terribly danger- 
ous power to give any set of men. Better legalize lotteries, issue certifi- 
cates to faro banks, grant charters to bunkosteerers, than allow men under 
the guise of insurance associations, to legally swindle and defraud an in- 
nocent community. That such is not already done, is not the fault of the 
law or the possibilities for mischief therein contained. It may, however, 
work out good in the end, as, like many other evils, it carries within itself 
its own cure. When these buccaneering concerns commence to go under, 
the very name of mutual insurance will be as odious asin 1856-8. Ohio 





has some well-managed, regular mutual fire companies, and these carbun- 
cles stealing their manner of doing business will, in the end, prove a seri- 
ous obstacle to legitimate mutual insurance. 

The delicate shifting topic of Commissions is just now very sensitive. 
Fifteen per cent says the Union edict, and the boys believed in its truthful- 
ness, and yet if agents don’t lie—and perhaps they don’t—there seems to 
be the ‘‘evidence of things not seen” which implies that the thing hoped 
for comes into the agent's pocket in its own good way. Some of the boys 
may be virtuous, but they ain’t discreet, and in gushing confidence they 
seem to say some things which, though not exactly said, yet the meaning is 
all thesame. The companies which once paid an extra five percent just 
shout themselves hoarse in proclaiming their loyalty. ‘They make broad 
their phylacteries,” and although it is not intimated that ‘‘they rob wid- 
ow’s houses,” yet here and there is one which, to some, seems not above 
suspicion, A special recently remarked to ‘‘ Euclid,” that he believed the 
—— company paid more than fifteen per cent, as the business of that com- 
pany kept booming along just the same as ever, and at one time he knew 
they made little donation parties to their agents. Now, ‘‘ Euclid” being 
of a gentle confiding nature, couldn’t believe anything of the kind, in fact 
he has an abundant faith in the Blackstonian doctrine, that an insurance 
company like the ‘‘ King can do no wrong,” and frankly told the special 
that he was like the Chinaman who first saw a street-car move along in San 
Francisco without horses or any other visible power. It seems that the 
cars are attached to an endless wire cable, which runs in a trench beneath 
the centre of the track, and propels the cars almost eight miles an hour. 
The Celestial habitant took an almond-eyed view of the car, but couldn’t 
see what made it go. Turning to an American he remarked in his pigeon 
English, as he pointed to the car, ‘‘ No horsee, no pushee, no shovee, go 
like helle allee samee.” , 

The past ninety days have been “red hot” for insurance companies, 
Cleveland came in for over a hundred thousand dollars. Then New 
Liberty conflagrated one half her territory, and called for nearly as much, 
and Fayette, not to be outdone, burned nearly every business house in 
town, and the companies buried there over forty thousand. In this place, 
with no water, no fire department, nothing to put out a fire, the companies 
wrote at even less rates than in many places where such conveniences 
exist. There was a brick red exposed by frame ranges which took in the 
policies of prominent eastern companies at 70 cents—only a cut of 30 cents 
on last year’s rate. Then the wood ranges went in at 250, which were richly 
worth on an average 350. To add to the discomfort of the companies, the 
amounts insured were low in comparison to values, and all paid total losses. 
In a few instances these buildings insured for more than their value, and 
on these the owners put in the provisions of the valued policy laws, and 
demanded full indemnity, and alittle profit to boot. The amount “ nomi- 
nated in the bond” was all they would listen to. Generally, however, 
they concluded to settle rather than litigate. One loud-mouthed indi- 
vidual had a thousand-dollar policy on the oldest building in town, and 
because the adjuster would not permit him to “ cut off the pound of flesh,” 
he made the streets resound with his anathemas against insurance ad- 
justers. The joke was badly on him when the fact was made known that 
his policy anti-dated the Howland law by several months. Like Shylock, 
when judgment was pronounced, his interest in the “ pound of flesh ” per- 
ceptably decreased, and he was content to take sufficient ducats to indem- 
nify him for the loss of the venerable structure, but it wasn’t a thousand 
dollars by any means. 

The Howland law makes a deal of hard work for the adjusters, as nearly 
every claimant is fully advised as to his supposed rights, and equally de- 
termined to assert them. In but very few cases have losses been settled 
under its damnable provisions. As the companies claim the right to settle 
just according to the contract, and ordinarily, the claimant gets, before he 
is through, of the same mind. 

It is a little singular that in a majority of our large fires the mutual 
brethren seem by some protecting Providence to be kept out. In Cleve- 
land they only had a few thousand, and these policies were “ bran new.” 
It is when a flour or flax mill goes up that a commotion is made in their 
camp. The flouring mulls of the State are mainly to-day with them, owing 
to their supposed cheapness. At present there are two new mutuals in 
process of incubation. One is planned on the scope of our New England 
Mutuals, and proposes to “go in and occupy the land,” and by uniting 
lines from $15,000 to $50,000, control the business. A company in Cincin- 
nati once made quite a fist at this business, but bad luck seemed to follow 
the experiment, so the secretary was ousted, a new board organized, and 
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only the best of management and good luck enabled them to pull 
through—and this was only done after canceling all the experimental risks 
This company learned the fact that Ohio is not New England, and 
specials here and specials there were a different breed. Here they have a 
faculty of disappearing very rapidly, and there they stay—unless too 
heavily insured. The other mutual is organizing for Cincinnati business, 
and will soon be ready to make trouble. What with but few local boards 
—and they very weak—plenty of mutual and foolish stock competition, 
added to a plethora of fires, the prospect of making big fortunes from the 
Ohio field during 1880 is somewhat attenuated—in fact is mighty thin, as 
the losses to date are about equal to all of last year—but like St. Paul, we 
must not despair but ‘“ Thank God and take courage” that it is no worse 
than it is. 


CLEVELAND, J/ay 19, 1880. EvctLip. 


TORONTO. 

The Ontario Inspector Dilatory with his Reports—Changes Among Agents of Prom- 
inent Companies—Hon. Alex. MacKenzie to Assume the Presidency of the Sov- 
ereign—Nine Suits at One Assize Against the Standard—Insurance Co-operation 
—How the Dominion Companies Propose to Help Each Other by Establishing a 
Bureau of Intelligence—Origin of Fires to be Investigated—And Facts Regarding 
kisks to be Collated for General Use. 


(FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE report of the Inspector of Insurance for the Province of Ontario 
for the year 1878 has not as yet made its appearance. Insurance men 
cannot account for the delay. The Dominion Superintendent sent out 
sheets in advance of his report, which involved much labor, more than a 
month ago ; but the Ontario Inspector, with his forty-nine little mutual 
fire, his four proprietary fire, and his one joint-stock life, insurance com- 
panies, ruminates sedately and takes his time. His report will most 
likely make its appearance when it can be of no practical use; in fact, it 
is a question whether its usefulness has not gone already. He is not 
nicely placed, however ; the expenses incidental to his office are defrayed 
by the companies which it is his duty to inspect ; so that an adverse report 
by him of any company’s affairs might be prejudicial to his interests. He 
must, therefore, be careful and act leisurely. 

A short time ago F. H. Howard resigned the agency of the Royal In- 
surance Company, and it is rumored that Lawrence Buchan, late of the 
Scottish Commercial, might have resigned in his stead had he chosen; 
but it is still on the /afis that he is to be the Dominion agent for the Lon- 
don and Lancashire. A better selection could not possibly be made, as 
his successful management of the Scottish Commercial in Canada abun- 
dantly testifies. John Manghan, Jr., takes the Royal. This gentleman 
was the manager of the Sovereign, (Isolated Risk and Farmers) a com- 
pany which has met with but very indifferent success; its expenditure 
having, as a rule, exceeded its receipts. The Royal had an income in 
Toronto of $20,000 or thereabouts; but now it is said to be less than 
$14,000. A little activity on the part of Mr. Mangham, who is very popu- 
lar, will bring it up to its former figures. It is pretty freely stated in in- 
surance circles that the Hon. Alex. MacKenzie, one time Prime Minister 
of Cariada, will assume the management of the Sovereign under the title 
of Managing Director and President. A report prevails that he was 
offered and declined the position of Manager of the Daily Globe newspa- 
per, notwithstanding the liberality of the salary which was to have ac- 
companied it. It would almost seem that he preferred fire insurarice to 
politics. It is now generally known that Mr. Cameron, the Managing 
Director of the Canada Fire and Marine, a Hamilton Company, is the 
owner of nearly one-half, or $500,000 of the capital stock of that com- 
pany, upon which, when appointed manager, he promised to pay every 
cent on the dollar. His ability to fulfill his promises is regarded as some- 
what problematical, and his responsibility to the insured and the company 
thought to be a matter deserving the prompt attention of the Insurance 
Superintendent. . The death of Bernard Haldan has rendered vacant the 
managership of the Western Assurance Company. A prominent and very 
efficient officer of that company, who has been acting for Mr. Haldan 
during his prolonged illness, will, in all probability, receive the appoint- 





ment. Robert McLean, late inspector of the Scottish Commercial, has 
been appointed inspector of the British America. The latter company js 
to be congratulated on the possession of the services of so valuable an 
officer. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company, of Hamilton, with a subscribed 
capital of $144,000, of which $10,644 has been paid up, and a revenue of 
$68,577, had no less than nine suits against it during the recent assizes in 
Ontario. The inspector, Mr. Livingstone, gets credit for this unique 
mode of defending his company and upholding its interests. We believe 
that in proportion to its income it has resisted a larger number of claims 
than any other Fire Insurance Company in the Dominion. 

We have an Association of Fire Insurance Adjusters here, and from it 
recently emanated a circular with the somewhat novel caption of ‘ Insur- 
rance Co-operation.” It relates to fires, their origin and any particulars in 
the settlement of losses of an irregular or suspicious nature ; also appli- 
cations declined and risks canceled, on account of defect in the moral 
hazard. The fire insurance companies are asked to contribute, on forms 
supplied for the purpose, information on these topics to the confidential 
clerk of the Association ; who will distribute it in collated shape to the 
contributors. Insurance co-operation may be made a means of obtaining 
complete information about all fires in the Dominion, their origin and the 
nature of the risk destroyed; and it is proposed_to utilize it in this way, 
The scheme has been pronounced excellent, and, if properly handled, 
must prove a success. Jones, 

Toronto, May 17, 1880. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


A QUESTION OF METHODS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Is 1T a fact that the United States Life Insurance Company, of New 
York City, intend to make their policies incontestible after three years 
from date of commencement of the insurance, and propose to pay all 
claims, such as self-destruction, hanging, duelling, etc. ? This is the in- 
terpretation given to it by their General Manager in the West, and if it is 
true, we plodding agents and the public would like to know it. Your 
opinion would be valuable to the best interests of insurance. Also as to 
whether the stockholders of said company are liable to the full extent of 
their private fortunes for liabilities of said company. These statements 
are wholesaled and retailed throughout this State. INVESTIGATOR. 

MICHIGAN, May 20, 1880. 


[We presume that if the agents of the United States Life assert that the 
company will insure as above set forth, they have their instructions 
from the home office to do so, and that the company will observe its 
promises. If they donot furnish a policy conditioned as promised, we 
presume the insured would not be satisfied with it. On propounding the 
above interrogatories to an officer of the company, he replied, “I can say 
yes to every one of them.”—Ed. THE SpecraTor. | 





INSURANCE MATTERS AT INDIANAPOLIS. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE small insurance fraternity of the capital city of the Hoosier State, 
has not been convulsed to its “concentric centre” since my last letter, 
that is to say: so far as heard from, but many matters of interest have 
transpired, to companies and agents alike. The plethoric state of busi- 
ness among the fire agents during the past month was in adverse contrast 
with the business of the life insurance agents. Business of the fire agents 
was exceedingly light (not that of the lurid flame), but in point of pre- 
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mium receipts, while that of the life agents in the acquisition of new busi- 
ness is reported unexceptionally good. Why so sudden change your cor- 
respondent knoweth not, 

Fires have been numerous but mostly incipient, and generally the result 
of carelessness, Ata meeting of the city council last week, the present 
chief of fire department was re-elected for another year, making his third 
term—something before unknown, I believe, in the history of the city. 
The department is now in good condition. The only fault at present 
your correspondent finds with the management.of the department is, they 
do not confine the water to the fire but throw it promiscuously over build- 
ings in the immediate vicinity. This fault can be overcome with a little 
more care. The chief's report will show economy in the management, 
which is largely to his credit. 

Among the changes which have taken place during the past month, I 
note as follows: The Mutual Life Insurance Company has placed the local 
agency of the company in the hands of Richardson & Kothe, they suc- 
ceeding Thos. H. Spann. The Commercial Union leaves the office of 
Barnard & Sayles and is now represented by Cleaveland & Co., who sub- 
stituted it for the British America, which they resigned on April 25 last. 
The British America goes into the agency of J. K. Graham, who also has 
been appointed agent for the London and Lancashire and the United Fire- 
mens, the last two companies having been transferred from M. E. Vinton 
& Co. by mutual consent of all the parties interested. 

There is a little bit of “true inwardness” in connection with the recent 
change of the British America, which, on the part of the general agent of 
the British America, is hardly in keeping with the usual practice of general 
agents in their treatment of successful agents. There is also a ‘‘ war 
cloud” on the horizon between the western manager of the Commercial 
Union and the late agent of the company in thiscity. The situation grows 
interesting to the non-combatants. 

The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company is just now undergoing a little 
overhauling by the Auditor of State. It seems from the report of Special 
Insurance Commissioner Finch, that the “ Buckeye Granger” has been 
keeping back a part of the tax due the State, by not making returns for 
taxation as required by law. The law says the companies shall pay 30 
per cent tax on premium receipts, less losses. It seems the Ohio Farmers 
made their returns on a basis of net receipts (taking out commissions, etc.,) 
less losses. According to Mr. Finch’s report, the company expressed a 
desire to make good the amount of the tax, if it be permitted to continue 
inthe State, There are other questions under consideration by the Auditor 
. { th reference to this same company. The Ohio Farmer’s receipts 
ied to the Auditor for 1889, were $24,841.00, and they will not be 

6d to let so large a business go without a struggle to retain it. 
| ne # idea in soliciting fire insurance was presented to your corres- 
nt &few days since, by one of the leading firms. The risk in ques- 
achurch property belonging to the colored Baptists of this city, 
iyatition seems to have grown lively. Finally one of the firms ad- 
tter to the reverend pastor in charge of the church, addressing 
ar sir and brother,” and proceeded to set forth the fact that 
eo brother Baptists,” etc. It has been suggested that all offices 
ed a special set of expiration notices for the “ colored brethren,” 
is them with the fact that they are brothers, Years ago W. T. 
fie old agent for the Home, of Colorado, carried the palm for the 
Gone among the colored population. He was a good democrat, but 
ne ‘Think he ever admitted the brother part. The firm who wrote 
iter deserved the policy for the enterprise exhibited. 

“Telbott block, which was damaged by fire in February last, has been 
magh ¥ repaired and greatly improved, and all of the old tenants have 
Ded fxcepting the Medical College, which removes to the Gas Com- 
‘Building. 
ere th been quite an influx of special and general agents to the city 
the past few weeks. Mr. C. A. Van Anden came down from the 
‘the lake, and transferred the Tradesmans to Barnard & Sayles. 
gg, of the Franklin of Philadelphia, spent a day or two, and was 
nT Mound ” by special agent Moody. E. D. Miller, of the Norwich 
“@ropped in suddenly, and left his card. D. Fred. Oppel, of 
fand Union, gave usacall. Fred is trying to emulate Neuberger, 
erman American, in point of rotundity. He has a parting expres- 
# * God be with you always; 1 can’t.” Jimmie Dollman, of the 
U nion, called to see us, and spent a pleasant hour.- Somehow, 
anages to spend a good many Sundays in Indianapolis. We do 
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now of a better place, as this is known as the ‘‘City,of Churches.” | CHrcaco, May 18h, 1880. 


G. G. Cromwell, secretary of the Lumbermans, of Philadelphia, stepped 
over, between trains, to see us. Mr, Cromwell had been on a tour of the 
West, and having no agent in Indianapolis, we appreciated his visit. The 
Lumbermans will probably enter the state next year. J. C. Montgomery, 
for several years past state agent of the old Continental, resigned his posi- 
tion on May 1, and goes to Chicago to engage in the local business. John 
H. Law, of Cincinnati ; Colonel C. K. Drew, of Evansville ; Mr. Watson, 
of the Royal ; J. E. Riddle, of the Phenix ; Mr. Craighead,of the Firemans, 
of Dayton ; and Mr. A. E. Boyeson, of THE SpecTATOR, were in the city 
during the past few weeks. Mr. Watkins, of the Sanborn, Massachussets, 
Publishing Company, is making a new survey of the city, and informed your 
correspondent that the new map would be out in about three months. 

Barnard & Sayles have resigned the agency of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company. J. T. Downey, state agent of the Union Central Life — 
Insurance Company, reports 24 new applications for insurance received 
during the month of April. Mr. E. E. Beard has been elected secretary of 
the Indianapolis Fire Association, D. E. Snyder having resigned. The 
companies Mr. Beard represents will pass into the various agencies. The 
association has at last adopted the schedule system of rating, which, no 
doubt wili prove beneficial to agents, assured and companies alike. 


Ap Lisitum, 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 18, 1880. 





IMPROVED POLICIES. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR] 


THE SPECTATOR recently very justly commended the efforts of the 
Star Fire Insurance Company to make a policy short and simple, and yet 
strong. The improvement in phraseology, whereby the true nature of the 
contract is made prominent which that company has now adopted, should 
be credited to the Continental Insurance Company, which adopted the 
new style in its Western Department two years ago. I enclose you the 
form and also call your attention to the following paragraphs in which the 
meaning of a contract for insurance is still further brought out. 


In CONSIDERATION OF———dollars, to them paid by the assured hereafter 
named, and the warranties made in——application for indemnity in said company, 
do, by this policy, agree to indemnify gainst so much of the loss or damage 
by fire and lightning, as the assured has requested in application, and limiting 
the liability of this company to the amount of———dollars, as follows: * * * 

And said CON1INENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY hereby agrees to make good 
unto the said assured——executors, administrators and assigns, all such im- 
mediate loss or damage, not exceeding in amount the sum or sums above mentioned, 
nor exceeding the value of the ouildings above specified, nor the actual cash 
value of the personal property herein indicated, nor the interest of the assured in 
the property, except as herein provided, as shall happen by fire or lightning to the 
property above specified from the-——day of——18—, at 12 o'clock at noon, to 
the——day of——one thousand eight hundred and eighty——at 12 o'clock at noon; 
to be paid sixty days afier the proofs of the same, required by this company, shall 
have been made by the chen and received at this office, and the loss shall have 
been ascertained and proved in accordance with the terms and provisions of this 
policy, unless the property be replaced, or the company have given notice of their 
intention to rebuild or 1epair the damaged premises. * * * 

It is understood and agreed that this company shall not be liab'e for any sum 

eater than the award by mutual agreement herein referred to, nor for more than 

e interest of the assured in above property, nor for ey | sum greater than the limit 
of the sum which the party of the second part has paid for the privilege of claiming 
if the same be found necessary for a indemnity as above. 

This company does not consent to indemnify the assured to assured to any 
amount exceeding the actual cash value of any buildin &. and it is covenanted hereby, 
that in case of loss in this company shall not be liable to pay any amount Beater 
than the actual cash value of any building at the time of its destru ‘Nuvanded 

The cash value of property destroyed or damaged by fire shall in no case exceed 
what would be the cost to the assured, at the time of the fire, of replacing the same ; 
and.in case of the depreciation of such property, from use or otherwise, a suitable 
deduction from the cash cost of replacing the same shall be made, to ascertain the 
actual cash value thereof. 


The premium paid was never intended as purchasing a certain sum in 
the event of loss—but outsiders very often argue that it was so intended, 
and seem to derive their argument from phraseology in current use. 
This paragraph in the conditions quoted treat the premium as purchasing 
a privilege to claim a certain amount, tf such amount is found necessary for 
actual indemnity. 

The provision for arriving at present actual cash value, etc., is found in 
the Continental policy in almost same language now used by the Star 
Insurance Company, whose action in adopting an improved form of policy 
we approve. We only claim the Continental was first in this matter of 
policy reformation, 





GRANGER, 
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NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY. 


The Legislature Adjourns and Underwriters are Correspondingly Happy—Bills that 
Have Become Laws, and Those that Failed—Few of the Former, But a Goodly 
Crop of the Latter—Eleven New Insurance Laws Already Signed by the Gover- 
nor, and Others Under Consideration—The Foreign Insurance Bill as Signed by 
the Governor—The Valued Policy Bill—The Granger's Co-operatives Authorized 
to Insure Village Property as Well as Farm Buildings—Some Account of the 
Wreck of Proposed Insurance Legislation—A Legislative Session that Might 
Have Been Much Better, Not Easily Worse. 


[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE Legislature of 1880 has at last adjourned and no more in- 
surance laws can be framed this year. The session has been the longest on 
record except that of 1873, when A. B. Cornell, now Governor, was speaker. The 
session that year ended May 30, or three days longer than this, There has not 
been as much insurance legislation as was at one time threatened. That there has 
not been, is not on account of lack of effort, for there were plenty of measures 
presented, but failed to pass. No new measure has been enacted in reference to 
life insurance management. All proposed, failed in one house or theother. There 
have been bills and greater efforts made to secure changes in the law relative to 
the admittance of foreign fire and marine insurance companies to do business in 
this State than in any other direction, The law passed in 1879 on that subject 
has been the special mark for bills to change or modify. It has all resulted in 
the passage of one bill, known as the Schroeder foreign fire insurance measure 
which the Governor has signed to-day and is now a law. 

Up to the present date Governor Cornell has signed eleven new acts in relation 
to insurance matters. They are as follows: Chapter 22, providing for the deposit 
of 4 per cent registered bonds in the Insurance Department by all classes of in- 
surance companies in the place of six per cent. Chapter 87, changing the name 
of the Knickerbocker Casualty Company to the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
Chapter r1o, regulating the examination of fire, fire and inland navigation insur- 
ance companies, and providing for a basis of determining the value of policies in 
such companies returned for cancellation. Chapter 152, changing the time for the 
election of directors in the Germania Fire Insurance Company from March to 
December. Chapter 168, providing that the Insurance Department shall remain 
the custodian of the registered policy life insurance fund deposited with the de- 
partment when a company making such deposits passes into the hands of a re- 
ceiver and until the court orders its distribution among the creditors of that fund. 
This act is the sequel of the decision of the court in Receiver Peirson’s suit with 
the Department for the payment to him as receiver the registered policy fund in 
the Department to the credit of the North American Life Company. Chapter 169 
amends the law in relation to the storage of combustible materials in New York. 
Chapter 222, erables all marine insurance companies to amend their charter with 
the consent of the Superintendent of Insurance and the stockholders of such com- 
panies. All of these bills have been published, as passed, in the SPECTATOR. 

Two of the Grangers co-operative insuranceacts have been signed. One ofthese 
is a general statute, and provides for county co-operative companies extending or 
embracing the territory of two or more counties in its organization. The other 
amends the act of 1879 for the formation of town co-operative insurance companies 
so as to enable such companies to insure village property. The Grangers are not 
satisfied with insuring farm buildings, but desire to take in village buildings. The 
act for the extention of the time for the organization of the Centennial Insurance 
Company has also been signed. 

The Schroeder foreign fire insurance bill was passed after a hard struggle, and 
after it was sent to the Governor, 1ecalled and amended by striking out the provision 
preventing the removal of suits to the United States courts, repassed, and as so 
changed, has been signed. The following is the test of the act as approved: 


An Act further to regulate the admission to this State of Fire or Marine Insurance 
Companies from other Countries than the United States. 


SECTION 1. Fire or marine insurance companies from other countries than the 
United States hereafter applying for admission to this state may be admitted to 
transact business in this state on presenting to the superintendent of the insurance 
.department legal and satisfactory evidence of the possession by them of a capital, 
of which there is paid up in cash, and invested in securities of the same general 
character as those which companies of this state are permitted to hold, not less than 
five hundred thousand dollars or one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and upon 
depositing with the superintendent of the insurance department such securities as 
foreign insurance companies are now required by law to deposit, and in such 
amount as is required by existinglaws. Provided, that before any such company 
shall be admitted to transact business in this state, it shall execute under its corpo- 
rate seal and the hand of its president, by authority of its board of directors, and file 
with said superintendent an agreement fhat it will not apply to remove into the 
United States courts any action brought against it in any court of this state, and 
that if it shall make any such application, its authority to transact business of insur- 
ance in this state shall cease and determine, and whenever it shall appear to the 





superintendent of the insurance department that any such company has made such 
application to remove such an action contrary to such agreement, he shall revoke 
the certificate of such company to do business in this state, and notify the agent 
thereof, and the agent of such company, after such notice, shal] discontinue the issy. 
ing of any new policy. 

EC, 2. The superintendent shall require any such company doing business which 
companies organized under the laws of this state are prohibited from transactip 
to file in his office an agreement under the corporate seal of such company that it 
will not (while authorized to do business in this state) transact in this state such 
business. 

SEc. 3. Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Any company or ee of this state violating any 
of the provisions of this act shall be subject to a fine of five hundred dollars for each 
and every offense, to be sued for and recovered in the name of the people of the 
state by the attorney-general, and such penalty when recovered shall be paid into the 
treasury of the state. Any company, partnership, association or corporation, of an 
other state or country violating or allowing any of its agents to violate any ot the 
provisions of this act shall be prohibited from transacting further business in this 
state, and the certificates of authority issued to the agents of such company, partner- 
ship, association or corporation, shall be revoked forthwith by the superintendent of 
the insurance department. 

SEC. 4. Suits or actions may be brought against companies from other countries 
in any district court in the city of New York, or before any justice of the peace, or 
any other court where such suit or action can be brought against companies organ- 
ized under the laws of this state. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


There are seven bills in the hands of the Governor affecting insurance interests 
awaiting his action. The first and most important in reference to fire insurance is 
the Sessions bill, fixing the amount to be paid on a fire insurance policy. This 
finally passed the Assembly with 76 votes inits favor. George T. Hope, Peter 
Notman, and other fire insurance men have been before Governor Cornell and pre- 
sented to him the reasons why it should not be signed. The following is the full 
text of that bill as it was sent to the Governor. 


An Act fixing the amount to be paid on a policy of insurance. 


SECTION 1. The amount of insurance written in a policy of insurance on all 
buidings insured after the passage of this act shall be taken and deemed the true 
value of the property at the time of the loss, and the amount of the loss sustained, 
and shall be the measure of damages, unless the insurance was procured by the 
fraud of the insured or the loss was caused by the criminal act of the assured. It 
shall be lawful for any insurance company liable to pay losses occasioned by fire to 
rebuild any structure or building, wholly or partially destroyed, but they shail make 
their election so to do, within thirty days after notice of loss. In case there is a 
partial destruction of the property insured, no greater amount shall be collected 
than the damages sustained. 

SEc. 2. The provisions of this act shall be printed upon the back of all policies 
issued by any fire insurance company doing business under the laws of this state. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


There are two bills in the Governor's hands in relation to risks against damage by 
lightning. 
An Act to authorize joint-stock fire insurance companies to issue policies providing 
against loss or damage by lightning. 


Sec. 1. All joint-stock insurance companies organized under the provisions of 
the general insurance acts known as chapter three hundred and eight of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine, and chapter four hundred and sixty-six of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and fifty-three, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto are hereby authorized to issue policies providing against loss or 


damage-by lightning. 

SEC. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. > 

The other is the Case bill, and is as follows :— {ig 
An Act to amend section one of chapter four hundred and sixty-six of the laws of 

eighteen hundred and fifty-three, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the incor, yryation 
of fire insurance companies.” 

Sec. 1. Section one of chapter four hundred and sixty-six of the laws of e\ ohteen 
hundred and fifty-three, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the incorporation} ’¢ fire 
insurance companies,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 1. An number of persons, not less than thirteen, may associate and fam an 
incorporated company for the following purposes, to-wit: To make insuranguc op 
dwellings, houses, stores and all kinds of buildings and upon household funiture 
and other property against loss or damage by fire or /ightning and the rity. of 
inland navigation and transportation, and a loss or damage by lightning Sia] le 
deemed to be a loss or damage by fire, and shall be payable as such under any Pyjici 
insuring against loss or damage by fire, hereafter issued in this state by insurance) com. 
panies doing business therein. 

Sec. 2. This act to take effect immediately. 

The next bill is in reference to the insurance of steam boilers, and is as follo 

SECTION 1. Steam users, manufacturers or corporations possessing the g@yg 
anteed certificate mentioned in chapter six hundred and fourteen of the law 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, of any company not incorporated under 
laws of the state of New York, shall not be exempted from further inspections a 
from the pains and penalties of the above-named act, and the other acts in relat 
to the inspection of steam boilers in this state, unless the laws of the state or coun 
under the laws of which said company is incorporated give equal and similar p 
leges and advantages to a company or companies incorporated under the laws 
the state of New York for like purposes as they do a company or companies inci 
porated under the Jaws of such state or country. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of July, eighteen hundred 


eighty-one. 

The bill relative ‘to the better security of bond and public officers and otl Mer 
providing for the acceptance of bonds guaranteed by the Fidelity and Cas 
company, has passed both Houses and sent to the Governor in the precise form, as 
published on page 197 of THE SPECTATOR for May. 

The life insurance tax bill, after being passed, was opposed before the Gov 
by prominent life insurance men identified with the Mutual and Equitable lif 
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was then recalled and amended, ard finally returned to the Governor to-day in the 
following form: 
An Act to Provide for the Taxation of Life Insurance Companies. 


SECTION 1. Every life insurance company incorporated under the laws of this 
State shall annually, on or before the first day of February, pay to the treasurer of 
the State, as a tax onits corporate franchise or business in this State, a sum 
equal to one per centum upon the gross amount of premiums, interest and other 
income exclusive of rent received by such company during the year ending the 
thirty-first day of December from persons residing in this State, or investments 
represented by or based upon property situated in this State. 

SEC. 2. Every such insurance company shall annually, on or before the first day 
of February, make a return to the treasurer and comptroller of the State, signed 
and sworn to by its president and secretary, giving the total amount of premiums, 
interest or other income received by such company during the year ending the 

receding thirty-first day of December from persons residing in this State, or 
investments represented by or based upon property situated in this State. 

SEC. 3. If any officer of any life insurance company, required by the préceding 
section to make and execute a return, shall refuse or willfully neglect to make or ex- 
ecute the same, such officer shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and any such officer 
who in such return shall make a willtully false statement, shall be subject to the 
pains and penalties of paying. All taxes unpaid when due by such company 
under this act med be collected by action brought in the supreme court in the 
name of the people of the State by the attorney-general at the instance of the 
comptroller, and in such action the court may issue an injunction restraining the 
further prosecution of the business of the corporation named therein until such tax 
due and unpaid, together with interest and the costs of the action are paid, and 
until the return required by this act is made. 

Sec. 4. The lands and real esta‘e of life insurance companies shall continue to be 
assessed and taxed where situated for city, town, county, village, school, or other 
local purposes, but the personal property of said companies and shares of stock 
therein shall be hereafter be exempt from assessment or taxation except as in this 
act prescribed, 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The following is the full text of the bill relative to special deposits of life com- 
panies : * 
An act to amend chapter nine hundred and two of the laws of eighteen hundred 
sixty nine, entilled ‘‘ An act to authorize life insurance companies to make 
special deposits of securities in the insurance department, and to authorize the su- 
perintendent of said department to require special reports of such companies, passed 
April twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, and also to provide for the 
appointment of receivers of such depositing companies in certain cases.” 
The People of the State of New York, represented in the Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. Section eight of chapter nine hundred and two of the laws of eight- 
een hundred and sixty nine, entitled, ‘‘ An act to amend an act entitled, ‘ An act 
to authorize life insurance companies to make special deposits of securities in the 
insurance department, and to authorize the superintendent of said department to 
require special reports of such companies, passed April twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and, also, to provide for the appointment of receivers of 
such depositing companies in certain cases,'"’ is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 8. The said receiver shall immediately on entering upon the duties of his 
office appoint a competent actuary, approved by the superintendent of the insur- 
ance departmen), who shall make a careful investigation accordirg to the standard 
fixed by the laws of this State into the condition of said company and report there- 
on in writing, under oath, to said court, the said superintendent and receiver; and 
it it shall, by said report, be found that the securities deposited by said company 
in the insurance department, and the assets and credits including the future pre- 
miums that will mature on the outstanding policies and other obligations of said 
company, are sufficient under the laws of this State to pay all the policies, annui- 
ties and other obligations of said company as they may mature by the terms there- 
of, and the legal costs andexpenses incident to the business, ard ifupon due notice 
tojthe superin:endent said actuary’s report shall be confirmed by the court, the said re- 
ceiver shall notify all the holders of said policies, annuities and other obligations re- 
quiring them to pay to him, as such receiver, all premiums or other payments due 
or to become due to said company, from time to time, on their respective policies, 
annuities or other obligations. Such notice shall be given by depositing the same 
in the post-office, at the place where said company has its principal business office, 
addressed to said parties respectively at their several residences, so far as the same 
can be ascertained by,said receiver, and, also, by the publication thereof in the 
State newspaper published in the city of Albany, once a week for six consecutive 
weeks, or on the confirmation of the report of said actuary, the court may, in its 
discretion, direct the receiver to reinsure all registered policies in some solvent 
company on the execution by said receiver of an assignment to said reinsuring 
company of all securities on deposit in trust for registered pol‘cyholders. And in 
case the said report of the said actuary shall show that the said securities, assets, 
credits and premiums are not sufficient under the laws of this State to pay ail the 
— annuities and other obligations of said company as they may mature by 

terms thereof, and the legal costs and expenses of said receivership, and the 
said report shall, upon due notice to the superintendent, be confirmed by the court, 
the court may direct the conversion of the securities held by the superintendent in- 
to money for the purpose of distribution, and the superintendent shall thereupon, 
with the consent and advice of the treasurer of the State, and in such manner as 
the said receiver, superintendent and treasurer, or a majority of them, shall deter- 
mine, sell and convey said securities into money ; and the proceeds of such securi- 
ties, when required for distribution, and when the court shall'make an order for that 
se with suitable provisions for the safety of the moneys, shall be paid to the 
_Teceiver on his giving his receipt to said superintendent, and shall be 
applied by said receiver, under the direction of the court, as follows: To the pay- 
ment of the registered policyholders of said company, in a proportion to the net 
value of their policies respectively, and to the registered annuities of said com- 
Patiy, in proportion to the then present value of their respective annuities, as esti- 
‘by the legal standard for valuing life insurance annuity obligations within 
this State. The surplus of the proc of such securities, if any there be after the 
.—— last above. mentioned, with all the other assets of the said company, shall 
then applied to the payment of all the just debts of said company incurred in 
the conducting and carrying on its lawful business. 
SEc. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The general corporation tax bill which embraces fire and marine insurance 








companies is in the hands of the Executive awaiting his action. So much of it 
as relates to insurance has heretofore been printed in THE SPECTATOR. 

The following bill originally prepared by the Attorney-general also passed both 
houses : 


An Act.—In relation to Receivers of insolvent corporations. 

SECTION tf. All receivers of insolvent corporations who are now required by law 
to make and file reports of their proceedings shall hereafter, at the time of making 
= filing such reports, serve a copy thereof upon the attorney-general of this 

tate. 

SEC. 2. In case any receiver of an insolvent corporation shall neglect to make 
and file a report of his proceedings for thirty days after the time he is now required 
by law to make and file such report, or shall neglect for the same length of time to 
serve a copy thereof on the attorney-general as required by the first section of this 
act, the attorney-general may make a motion in the supreme court for an order to 
compel the making and filing and serving a copy on him of such report, or for the 
removal of such receiver from his office. 

SEc. 3. If at any time the attorney-general shall have reason to believe that the 
interests of the stockholders, creditors, policy-holders, depositors or other bene- 
ficiaries interested in the proper and speedy distribution of the assets of such in- 
solvent corporation will be subserved thereby, he may make a motion in the 
supreme court, at a special term thereof in the third judicial district, or in the judi- 
cial district in which such insolvent corporation is located, for an order removing 
such receiver, or to compel him to account, or for such other or additional order or 
orders as to the court may seem proper to facilitate the closing up of the affairs of 
such receivership. 

SEc. 3. A copy of all notices of motion and of all motion papers, and a copy of 
any other application to the court, and a copy of all papers on which the same is 
founded, together with a copy of the order or judgment to be proposed thereon to 
the court, specifying the amount of any allowance to be applied for, in any action 
or proceeding in which a receiver of an insolvent corporation has been or shall be 
appointed, shall in each case be served upon the attorney-general, in the same 
manner as provided by law for the service of papers on attorneys who have ap- 
peared in actions or special proceedings, and no order or judgment granted shall 
vary in any material t from the relief specified in such copy order or judg- 
ment, rules the attorney-general shall appear on the return day, and have been 
heard in relation thereto. 

SEc. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Tere are a number of wrecks of measures proposed, strewed along the legis- 
lative path. Among those bills affecting life insurance, which are found among 
the wrecks and deédris of the Legislature, are Senator Williams's two bill for the 
relief of policyholders in life insurance companies, prohibiting companies from 
contesting payment of policies on account of any untrue statements in the applica- 
tion. One passed the Senate, but was reconsidered and lield thus, the other 
killed in committee. The two bills introduced in January by Mr. Seeley, cf 
Monroe, one requiring additional detailed statements in the annual reports of life 
insurance companies, in reference to salaries, fees and donations to their offices 5 
and the other relative to loans on life insurance policies, were both defeated in the 
Assembly committee. Senator Murtha's bill amending section 6 ofthe Act of 
1853, for the incorporation of life and health insurance companies, was strangled 
In the Senate, The bill introduced by Mr. Bridges, of Otsego, amending the act 
for the assignment of life insurance policies was never reported by the committee. 
Assemblyman Fish’s bill requiring every life insurance policy hereafter issued in 
this State tojbe registered in the Insurance Department was never heard from after 
its introduction. Senator S:ebacher’s measure requiring companies which do a 
regular life insurance, and a tontine insurance, to keep the funds of the two kinds 
of business treports, was also killed in the committee. Senator Madden's bill 
requiring all life insurance companies to attach a copy of the application on which 
the policy is based, to every policy hereafter issued, passed the Senate, was reported 
n the Assembly, but never reached after that. 

In proposed legislation relative to fire and marine insurance there are also 
numerous wrecks. Mr. Hoftman’s bill to amend the law of 1879, relative to the 
admission of foreign companies by excepting marine companies from its provisions, 
was reported adversely by the committee and killed, and the substitute for it 
pressed by W. Allen, Jr., fell with it in the Assembly, and was never reported by - 
the Senate committee. Senator Murtha's bill to compel the Lloyds and other 
Casualty insurers to make deposits inthe Insurance Department the same as com- 
panies passed the Senate, but was killed in the Assembly. Senator Woodin's 
bill, a copy of the Illinois law, making all companies from other States or foreign 
countries to enter into a stipulation not to remove suits against them or apply 
for such removal, as one of the conditions on which they can be admitted to busi- 
ness in this State, was referred to the judiciary committee as to the constitutionality, 
and never reported. Assemblyman Duell's bill, amending the law of 1879 relative 
to amount of capital required from foreign companies to be admitted to business in 
this State, was never reported by the committee. Elijah Alliger’s bill introduced 
in both Houses in regard to the insurance of policies and reinsurance of risks, was 
reported in the Assembly, but never reached in the progress of business after that. 
Of the five town and county co-operative measures two passed both Houses. 

ALBANY, May 27, 1880. DEACON. 





--The agents of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
have been furnished with a handsome little volume, about the size of one of the 
pocket library series, containing a list of death claims paid, alphabetically arranged 
according to States and counties, presenting a complete record of the company's 
business from date of organization, in 1845, until the present time. The grand 
total presents the magnificent sum of $32,070,804. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


How entirely natural it is when one has a favor to ask to be 
profuse in compliment, and ready to praise in and out of season. How 
natural likewise it becomes us to soon forget even a ‘thank you,” after 
the favor has been granted. A fortnight ago a member of the New 
York Legislature met several fire insurance officials in this city, and in 
the course of conversation this legislator remarked that on a former 
occasion he had been of great service to the companies in preventing 
obnoxious legislation, and in passing a few bills asked for by the companies 
He said that while those matters were pending, he was called endearing names 
and warmly petted by the companies as a clever fellow, but as soon as the bills 
were out of the way they dropped him like a hot potato, and not one of the former 
toadies even wrote him a letter acknowledging their obligations. The argument 
was that legislators are only human, and like to be appreciated same as other 
people, and the inference was that, so far as pleasing the fire insurance companies 
in future was affected, they might go to grass. There is a point in this recital 

worthy of the attention of the Committee on Law and Legislation. 


* * * 


SEVERAL of our smaller city companies have embarked in the agency 
business. The Hope and Jefferson have each appointed an agent in Chicago, andthe 
last-named company has also gone into the agency business elsewhere. Others of our 
old fogy city offices have done or are about to do the same thing. We warn them 
in advance that their Roman virtue will probably undergo a severe test before the 
year is over. One or more serious losses are inevitable, and they will be sorely 
tempted, as soon as a $5000 loss is reported to withdraw their agency and return to 
their shells. Whether this is good policy or not, may bea question, but the contingency 
is almost sure to occur. The theory of the older offices is that it is wiser to per- 
severe, and make money where it hasbeen lost, but the practise of the theory 
demand a vertebrate strength, sadly lacking in some of the small companies. 


*% % * 


A PINE street agency has erected a redhot pictorial sign representing 
New York on fire, with red and yellow flames mounting heavenward in true 
theatrical style. If notoriety is mistaken for admiration and free advertising for 
popularity, then these brilliant agents have achieved a success, but if the opinions 
of their neighbors be worth anything, then the redhot signboard is a failure. 


*% * * 


A LITTLE bird whispers that there is small commotion among the 
agency companies belonging to the Western Underwriters Union, because a 
leading English company has given notice of an early withdrawal from that Union, 
on account of a discovery of bad faith among other members in respect to com- 
panies, The rumpus has not culminated at this writing, but it is understood that 
there is trouble ahead. 

*% * * 


SOME strange stories are told relative to the habits of large companies 
in dealing with middle Pennsylvania coal breakers and iron works, such as writ. 
ing these risks for three years. One company accepting the entire line and rein- 
suring excess sums, etc., but thus far nothing has equalled a report received from 
Wilkesbarre of a mammoth blanket policy on coal breakers, covering a half dozen 
risks under one heading. The rate was seven per cent, but it will require some 
extraordinary arithmetic to prove that even seven per cent is an adequate rate. 
It is suggested that now that the price of iron has declined ten dollars per ton, and 
the big boom in iron is over, that it will be an excellent thing for the coal operators 
to procure insurance on profits, real or imaginary, after the manner of the New 
England cotton spinners. 

* an * 


THEanticipated hegira of insurance men seeking agencies of foreign 
companies has not occurred yet, and it is extremely doubtful if any such anticipa- 
tion will be realized. There are scores of men who would like to represent Euro- 
pean companies, but there are few who are so green as to suppose that they ever 
will. Probably it is just the same way about companies coming here. They 
would like American business but don’t care to come here to obtain it. As to ap- 
pointing American agents, ‘‘ there be many called, but few chosen.” 


*% * *% 


SLOWLY and by degrees, it is admitted by our city underwriters, that 
rates in the Metropolitan district are tending upward. There are many hundreds 
of individual risks being renewed now at rates considerably above last year, and the 
classes of hazards upon which the increase is demanded and paid is constantly en- 
larging. Retail stocks are everywhere advancing, and also all grades of special 
hazards. We were recently shown a line of policies upon an East side manufac- 
tory risk, which had been in past years reduced from one and a half to seventy-five 





cents, on which the rate has been successfully advanced this year to one per cent, 
But this is not an universal experience by any means, it applies generally to the 
large American and English offices, whose policies are sought for eagerly, The 
lesson thus enforced is that the large companies can obtain better rates than their 
smaller rivals, 

* *% * 

THE Pennsylvania Company enjoys the luxury of an Insurance Com- 
mittee whose orders approves or declines all insurances upon the numerous risks 
of that mammoth corporation. This company has been disposed in the past to 
treat with brokers and has a checkered experience. One of its troubles has been 
with the personal relatives of the railroad officials who have persevered in demand- 
ing a slice of the insurance. These ‘‘blood-thicker than water” relations have 
not been easily thrust aside, but they have driven off disinterested brokers most 
eflectually, Last month the insurance committee, though its secretary, appeared 
in New York and renewed a long list of fire insurance policies upon the Harsimus 
Cove property of the railroad company (placed last year by their brokers) by 
direct dealings with the company themselves. This was comparatively an easy 
matter, however, because the committee authorized its secretary to payan advance 
of thirty cents in the rate, and of course the company gladly renewed, and we 
would not for unexplored continents tryto dissuade the Pennsylvania Company 
from repeating the experiment, but it should always be accompanied by an increase 
ofrate. Then it is a pleasant experience for the companies, 


* * 


THERE are tall stories being told by an industrious broker who has 
been trying to commit the companies to low rates on the New Rockaway Hotel risk. 
He repeats that he has covered a large sum at two and a half per cent, and tries 
to make the companies believe it, but thus far has failed to produce the policies in 
support of his assertion. 

* *% * 


IN these days of patent forms, when in the interests of great insurers 
like Stewart & Co., companies are called upon to waive their policy conditions bya 
general clause, it might be well if the companies should combine and offer these 
parties a modified form of policy to suit'the case. And, it would be only a fair re- 
taliation, if in exchange for these waivers the Compani-s should insist upon only 
one condition in their policies. This condition compressed into a single sentence 
might read as follows: ‘‘ To be null and void in case of loss." 

* * * 


IN the first suit commenced by the assignees of Rodgers, Orr & Co, 
against the insurance companies who refuse to pay their loss on the ground of over 
valuation, the first Company sued was beaten. There are twenty-five other 
companies, and it is declared in the public prints that the assured will have to 
prove their case before twenty-five other juries before the companies will pay. 
Doubtless they justly fee] sore about this loss—they have a strong presumptive case 
in their favor, and have the power to fight each case hard and long—but as to 
trying the merits of the case twenty-six times, we don’t believe a word of it. There 
are scarcely twenty-six companies in this city with sufficient stamina to stand suit 
when three or four verdicts have been rendered upon the same testimony. Ifthe 
companies win the second Rodger-Orr case they will stick, but if they lose, the 
bond of common cause against the common enemy will prove a rope of sand. 

*% * * 


INSURERS who have been burned out under suspicious circumstances 
are well aware that the Companies keep record of their experiences and when they 
resume business, often do it under new firm names. One of the favorite practices 
of this class is to organize one of the new fangled stock companies, ‘‘ limited” and 
launch out into the world under new colors. Companies which would decline to 
‘nsure the Israelite Wollinski, who burned out in Ninth Avenue in 1875, and was 
accused of cheating the Company and suspected of setting fire to his own premises, 
are quick to insure the ‘‘ Magnifique Tobacco Company, Limited" because they 
do not know that the owner is none other than the Wollinski before mentioned 
These experiences are suggestive of the necessity of an early organization among 
the companies of a Bureau for exchanging information rela:ive to losses. In the 
jnterim it would be well for all companies to diligently inquire the individual 
composition of all limited corporations they may be called upon to insure. The 
chance of profit in such risks is too ‘‘ limited’ to be lightly accepted. 


*% * * 


THERE is a fair degree of thankfulness among the fire insurance 
companies in this city that they are seldom called upon now, to renew a policy at 
less than the rates of last year, and that on the contrary there are many instances 
wherein the assured’s brokers concede advanced rates. The encouragement to 
demand more is constantly increasing. The reform is of slow growth, but it begins 
to dawn on some minds that the whole difficulty in the increase of rates lies in the 
companies themselves. Every important advance demanded by a dozen leading 
companies has been secured, and it is chiefly through a fear approaching to com 
ardice that a thorough reform tariff is not adopted. The basis of this cowardice 1s 
that small companies which are known to be waiting their opportunity, ¥ ill sail in 
and snap up the business right and left. What business ? Not the dwellings, for 
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they are low enough now; not the dry goods district, because there is no use 
undercutting therein when full lines at full rates can be obtained; not the specials, 
for they are declined now at going rates. What business is it that the small com- 

ies will get away from their large rivals on a difference of ten or twenty cents 
in the rate? This is one of the ghosts which haunt the moonstruck souls of some 
of the shining lights among our city companies, They are afraid of their own 
shadow. Theevidences that rates have taken an upward turn are too numerous to 
be ignored, and on the whole the companies are feeling encouraged by the out- 
look of 1880, The sentiment of confidence in better times, heard among the 
companies, is in itselfa healthy sign. There are some who will croak on till they 
die, but they are half dead now. In the truly alive offices the sentiment in support 
of the prediction that this year is to be a good one for the companies is very hearty 
and healthful. If the companies would only let bygones be bygones and pull 
together, there would be fat pickings for stockholders next January. 

* * * 


THE street gossip who invented that delightful but false story of the 
officer of an Irish company being hid away in an English office in this city to 
come out as soon as the Schroeder bill passed, must be the same fellow who lately 
started a story that a certain par.y, noted for his fire insurance wrecking proclivi- 
ties, was in London organizing a fire insurance company with a paid up capital of 
$1,000,000, for the purpose of doing an American business. It turns out upon 
inquiry that this party has been quietly living in Washington City through the 
winter, and had no intention, present or remote, of going to London or anywhere 
else to engage in any such enterprise. In fact, it may be safely asserted that he 
has had enough of fire insurance to last him for an indefinite period, and will not 
immediately proceed to organize or disorganiz: any company on this or the other 
side of the water. But as a clever romance the s‘ory is quite on a par with the 
other. 

* * * 

IT is passing strange that there should exist even a possibility that 
honorable fire insurance companies should cheat each other in so small a matter 
as agents’ commissions, and that, too, after an agreement not to pay more than 
fifteen per cent, any company should be suspected of paying more. But it is true 
that such suspicions exist, and, what is moré lamentable, that they rest on solid 
grounds. Not long ago an agent in an inland city showed a special his book, 
which proved that one of the “‘ high points ” in his office paid him twenty per cent., 
whereas the company was on record as a ‘‘fifteen per cent company.” But it 
wasn't done direct by deducting the amount from monthly accounts, but by direct 
check from the company’s office to the order of the agent. There was a row about 
it, of course, but it was smoothed over on the ground of an old contract, etc., etc. 
It was the discovery of the cheat that made the row—how long would it have con- 
tinued if not discovered ? . 

* * * 


IT is generally understood in the street that Weed & Kennedy are 
the gentlemen who so successfully engineered the Schroeder bill through the 
Legislature. This bill, it will be remembered, gives to foreign companies having 
$500,000 paid up capital the privilege of doing business in this State on making the 
usual deposit. Immediately after the passage of the bill Mr. Weed sailed for 
Europe, and the inference is that he has gone to bring over an English company. 
The following paragraph in The London Insurance Journal for May possibly has 
some connection with Mr. Weed’s business abroad: ‘‘ We understand that another 
large fire insurance company, whose name we are not at liberty to mention, will 
also take steps to comply with the new insurance law of New York, and proceed to 
the establishment of an agency in that State.” 

*% t *% 


MorE than one broker has commented upon the singular position 
taken up by the president of one of our most successful city companies who has increas- 
edhis company's surplus right along through the hard times. He is actually doubling 
his lines in the dry goods district. Where he had $5000 he now takes $10,000, unless 
he had a $5000 policy next door, in which case he doubles only one of the two 
lines, His insurances in the dry goods-district are at least $500,000 more than they 
were on 1st of January, and he is going on in the same way steadily. The argu- 
ment is the old one :—‘' If we can carry $5000 on any given risk for forty dollars, we 
can afford to carry $10,000 for eighty dollars." There is a fallacy in it of course, 
but then if there are few orno fires the Company will probably come out ahead. This 
proceeding is exactly the reverse of many other of the companies at this time, and 
either this president is all wrong or many of his rivals are idiots not to do likewise. 


* * * 


IT is enough to make any of our older underwriters weep to compare 
the rates charged in 1863, with those of last year. Anybody who will compare the 
old tarift of 1863, before rebates became so general, will have convincing proof 
that we do indeed want the old tariff restored. But the sighing may go on for a 
while longer. The Tariff Association has gone on a summer vacation. 


¥ x * 
AN out of town special going through the risks of a city agency visited 
the Broadway wareroom of the Celluloid Novelty Co., and saw its stock of celluloid 





brushes, and similar fancy goods, and then proposed to the agent that the policy 
should be canceled. The latter suggested delay, and the following day took his 
special to A. T. Stewart & Co., and other uptown fancy stores, and asked for cel- 
luloid brushes. He saw them, and the special came to the conclusion that he 
might as well have it all celluloid as half, and withdrew the request to cancel. 


* *% * 


THE subject of the risks of the electric light is coming to the front 
every day, and cannot be left out of sight. More than two-thirds of the people who 
use it do not care to ask the insurance companies whether it is an increase of risk 
ornot. They instantly assume that it is not, and, frankly, we do not believe any 
respectable company would contest a lossina case where it is used. 


* % * 


THERE was a trifling blaze in the Boston dry goods district a few 
days ago, and immediately the wires began to exaggerate the loss. Itis a way the 
wires take. The story ran from mouth to mouth that there was a big fire in Boston, 
$100,000 lost, and still losing, and the old heads and young hearts began to think of 
that memorable Sunday in 1872. However, it wasn’t much of a blaze, this one of 
early May, and the contemplation of an insurance loss involving only $800,000 
made certain companies feel that “‘ their lot was a happy one.” 


* % *% 


THE clever man is sometimes caught in his own trap.—A few weeks 
ago there was a small water damage on a stock of mirrors and pictures in a store 
on Canal St., in this city. The party notified his insurers and they sent an adjuster 
to see him. The damage was quickly settled by agreement for less than $100, and 
the same day a receipt and check exchanged in liquidation of all demands. The 
next day this clever party,in overhauling his goods in the basement discovered a 
case of engravings which were so saturated by water as to injure their saleable 
value at least twenty percent, which would make an additional loss of $100. His 
clerk proposed to notify the companies and reopen the adjustment, but the clever 
man said ‘‘No, once settled, forever settled’ and declinéd to make a further 
claim. 

* % * 

IT is said that Mr. Beddall, brother of Mr. E. F. Beddall, of the 
Royal, and manager of the Lion Insurance Company, of London and Paris, will 
soon appear in New York to appoint American agents, so get ready your papers, 
gentlemen. It may be said, for it will doubtless be the truth, that some of our 
ambitious city agents will discover that they have always thought a great deal of 
the Royal's New York manager. I! the Lion-hearted brother is really on his way 
here, his company may be the first to get the benefit of the Schroeder Bill. What 
is Elijah Alliger doing, meanwhile, that he doesn’t put out the shingle of the 


Metropole? 
* * * 


THE manager of a recently constituted “ branch office” of an Eng- 
glish company does not discourage the notion that he is doing more than the head 
office. We wouldn't iasist that this is not possible, since we keep in mind what 


the head office is. 
* * * 


KEENEY and Clark’s risk in Brooklyn was generally placed at two and 
a half percent. One zealous agent thought he could get more and he actually did 
work the broker up to partly promising three per cent, the agent agreeing on his 
part to finally take two and a half per cent if the place surveyed well. So he made 
the risk binding and sent out his surveyor—Alas! before he could report the prop- 
erty burned. He will have the satisfaction of deducting three percent from his 
payment for loss instead of two and a half. 


* * * 


THE agreement to close insurance offices at four o’clock during the 
Summer was circulated for signatures just in time. The weather turned out cool 
the day after, and some of the officers might not have felt so much lixe closing early 
if the heat had not been so oppressive. 

* * * 


Now that the Schroeder Bill has been signed by the Governor we 
may look out for some astonishing new names among the list of companies, For 
instance, we may possibly be called on to advertise The Rheinish Westfalischer 
Lloyd, The Oesterreischister Phonix, The Erst Béhmische, and others. 


* * * 


THE Pittsburgh companies are not to be scared by the non-success 
of many small institutions that have withdrawn from New York within two years. 
The Armenia, encouraged by their business here since January have taker their 
commission from Mr. A. A. Peck, and opened a branch of their home office, 
placing the secretary in charge. It is said that two more of the Pittsburgh com- 
panies will immediately qualify and enter this State, going into the office here of 
the Armenia, We have heard of another company that will soon be doing busi- 
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ness in this city. Discouraged by losses it withdrew several months ago, but the 
situation here is so much improved as to encourage a resumption of business. 
The tide is rising. 


* *% * 


COMPANIES proposing to write on lumber should consult a clair- 
voyant before binding. They might thus avoid such losses as some of them met 
by accepting lines of Adams & Rogers’ lumber-yard which burned before the 
policies were written. Nobody though! Qenslow & Bush's oil refinery could com- 
municate fire to the lumber-yard, but the wisdom of the surveyors was all foolish- 
ness. By the way, poor Mr. Adams is to be pitied. Having been in business 
over forty years without calling on the insurance companies, he has now had four 
fires in the last nine months. It ought to be said that nothing is plainer than that 
he is not in the least to be blamed for any one of those disasters. 








COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Financial Record, of Edinburg, in its issue for May 1, publishes a 
‘* Pen Photograph” of Geo Stewart, general manager of the Lancashire. As any- 
thing relating to the company that has so recently swallowed the Scottish Commer- 
cial is of interest to the American public, among whom the Lancashire is a deserv- 
ing favorite, we make the following extract from the article referred to : 


In 1870 the company took over the business of the Birmingham Alliance, which 
was but very limited in extent; and within a year or two that of the Northern 
Counties(Inverness}also small, The fire business of the company took a decided 
leap during the five years ending 1873. The income from this branch now reached 
£235,000; the fire reserve had not quite kept pace with the growth of the income 
—this may have been occasioned by the operation of taking over the businesses 
referred to,—but it still took the proportion of about forty five ee cent of the an- 
nual, premiums, or more than sufficient for the re-insurance of all outstanding risks. 
The life income did not make proportionate growth. By 1876 the fire income had 
reached £300,000, and the fire reserve stood at fully eighty per cent. of this 
amount; here was progress of a very solid description. The company was at this 
period transacting a fire business in the United States.’ It had gone out there im- 
mediately after the Chicago fire of 1871—a very good time to commence; but as a 
consequence it fell into the destruction of Boston in 1872; from which event how- 
ever, by prompt payment of losses, it shared the —- which has since at- 
tended the British offices on that great continent. Enterprise tempered by caution 
is especially required there. The remainder of our ont is soon told. By the end 
of last year the fire income had reached £400,000; the fire reserved fund was over 

,000 ; the life income was £63,000, and the accumulated life fund £400,000; 
while the interests from investments was about £40,000 per annum. Here is seen 
the consolidated result of twenty-three years of practical management. The shares 
of the company with £2 paid were selling in the market at £8, and everybody had 
reason to be perfectly content; and even the manager might fairly have said, ‘‘ let 
us rest and be thankful!” 

Mr. Stewart however is intent upon yet greater achievements. The latest event 
in this direction, asthe whole world by this time knows, is the acquisition of the busi- 
ness of the Scottish Commercial, on terms which, while favorable to the shareholders 
of that company, have as a matter of course been shaped with a view to the ultimate 
benefit of the shareholders and all interested in the Lancashire. We do not enter 
upon any details regarding this transaction. It is too new for historical comment, 
and we will not indulge in predictions. Measured by the events of the past, each 
step taken in the acquisition of business has added to the stability of the company, 
as each step has indicated the sagacity and extended the fame of its general man- 
ager, who it may be added is ably seconded by the staff at the head office, and his 
brother, (Mr. Charles Stewart) at Glasgow, who takes charge of the Scotch busi- 
ness. e wish Mr. Stewart all the additional success which his enterprise and 
ability entitle him to achieve. 

Edward Robertson retains his position as American manager of the consolidated 
business of the Scottish Commercial and the Lancashire, and Edward Litchfield 
has been appointed sub-manager. These gentlemen occupy the old offices of the 
Scottish Commercial, Nos. 40 and 42 Pine street. Mr. Litchfield, since his arrival, 
has been visiting the different agencies of the —— in this country, and making 
arrangements for prosecuting the business of the Lancashire energetically. 





The Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company. 


SINCE the organization of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire, in 1879, its 
affairs have been constantly progressing. Agencies have been established in vari- 
ous countries and competent men have undertook to make the company known wher- 
ever its branches are established. The annual statements of the home office show 
that the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire is in a flourishing state, and especially did the 
last statement, for the year 1879, made on the first day of January, 1880, testify to this 
fact. The figures showed a palpable improvement in the condition of the company 
on January 1, 1879. The cash assets on January 1, 1880, amounted to $887,863. 





———s 


The liabilities, exclusive of capital, were $258,575, and the surplus as to policyhold- 
ers had accumulated to $629,287. The company now has a paid-up capital of 
$625,000. The total cash income during 1879 was $419,735 and the cash expendi- 
tures aggregated $373,653. 

The career of the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire in the United States has been 
short and successful. Entering the country in the latter part of 1878, agencies were 
promptly established throughout the various states, efficient managers were ap- 
pointed, and the year 1879 found the company enjoying the patronage of a large 
number of the insuring public over here. The excellent results of 1879, when the 
company took in $203,044 in premiums and disbursed only $9 9,62z in losses, are 
familiar to insurance men. Justus Koehler, the manager in this country, is faith. 
fully pushing its interests in extending operations wherever feasible, and procuring 
the services cf active intelligent men. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


THE following comments on the last annual statement of the above 
named company we clip from the London Finance Chronicle. The reference to 
the American business, it will be seen, is highly complimentary to the resident 
manager, James Yereance : 


The report of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company for the past 
year has been eagerly looked forward to. It will be found in our present issue, and 
the results, we are glad to say, are anything but disappointing, even to its more 
sanguine friends. The extension of the company’s connection to America, and the 
acquisition of several companies’ business there, have not only swelled the receipts, 
but have proved to be a good investment. The year’s premiums—£357,485—show 
the large increase of £107,791. The directors admit that this increase is largely 
due to the American business. It also indicates, we think, that much of the 
business was of a good paying description. On the other hand, there is evidence 
that the business of the several companies—with which we must include that of the 
London and Southwark, certainly an important acquisition—had been thoroughly 
revised and sifted before renewal by the London and Lancashire. This is clear teas 
the amount of fire losses— £192,998, or 53% per cent of the premiums—a very 
favorable result, comparing well also with the previous year, when the loss ratio 
was 54% per cent. 

The expenses and commission amounted to £111,180, and we doubt not that 
some of the charges under these heads will be reduced in future. The surplus on 
the account for the year is £62,105, out of which the directors have declared a 
dividend of 5s. per share, or 10 per cent on the paid-up capital, absorbing 
£15,475 ; 40,000 is added to the reserve, making it £160,000, leaving £44,246 to 
be carried forward. The funds now stand as follows :—capital paid up, £154,750; 
fire reserve, £160,000; balance at credit of general fund after meeting the dividend 
of 10 per cent, £44,246; other assets, about £11,000; giving a total of £375,000 
cash immediately available. There is also the additional security of uncalled 
capital held by wealthy men, amounting to £1,239,750. The results altogether 
reflect great credit on the management at home and abroad, and they are the 
more satisfactory when we consider the great success which has attended the 
Company for a number of years back. 





The Metropole Insurance Company, of Paris. 


IT is but a halt year since the Metropole entered the United States, 
locating its head office at Boston. During the period which elapsed between the 
date of its arrival and the present time, John C. Paige, Resident Manager in this 
country has not wasted time in spreading the influence of the company broad-cast 
over the a As a result of the enterprise manifested in advancing its inter- 
ests, it may be said that the Metropole is now represented in twenty-eight of the 
United States by upwards of three hundred agencies. More than this, its ramifi- 
cations are cons'‘antly increasing in number aad strength, and the company is be" 
coming more and more familiar to the public as one of the sound, solid and sturdy 
insurance institutions offering indemnity against fire. The initial expenses re- 
quired to establish the company throughout the States were doubtless great, as 
every fire insurance man can readily surmise, but the income which is now, to 
some extent, and will be in the future, derived from the people among whom the 
company is locating itself, will abundantly compensate the enterprising but careful 
and conservative manager. To indicate the class of men with whose aid Mr, 
Paige is pushing the interests of the Metropole may be mentioned J. S. Harris, 
supervising agent, Chicago; T. J. Zollars, special agent, Ottumwa, Iowa; Wil- 
liam R. Gray, special agent, Boston. These gentlemen are all well known and 
respected by the insurance world for the especial capacities which they possess for 
underwriting. Mr. Gray was connected with the Shawmut Insurance Company, 
of Boston, until its re-insurance in the Réassurance Générales Company, when he 
connected himself with Mr. Paige. ; 

Contrary to the usual course followed by foreign insurance companies in enter- 
ing the United States, the Metropole did not establish itself in New York on its 
advent to this country. It was debarred from pursing this course by the law in 
force in New York, prohibiting foreign insurance companies with capitals not 
paid up from doing business in the State. The Schroeder Bill recently passed by 

he Legislature of New York State, rescinds this law partially, and as 4 
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consequence it is to be hoped that the insuring public of New York State will 
soon welcome the Metropole Insurance Company to the metropolis of the United 
States, and to other parts of the State. 





American Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


THIS reliable company was established in 1810. Aiming to do a 
small well selected business at rates equivalent to the hazard incurred, and to pro- 
tect its patrons with a large net surplus against disastrous conflagrations, it has 
succeeded in accumulating a net surplus over all liabilities, including capital, 
amounting to $588,809 by its last annual statement. It has at all times met losses, 
whether of small importance or of magnitude, with a promptness which in time has 
grown to be one of its acknowledged characteristics. By the Philadelphia fire in 
1850, the company lost $103,943 and suffered by the Boston fire in 1872, received 
from it $457,801. 

The income of 1879 was considerably in excess of the total expenditures of the 
year, while a large annual dividend was included in the latteritem. The officers 
are men of noted expe’ienc? and business skill, and the directors constitute a num- 
ber of Philadelphia's prominent citizens. Two ofthe present directors served for 
some years with the famous lawyer, John Sergeant, who was a member of the 
company’s first Board, and was connected with it for 40 years. 





The New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE New York Life, different from a large number of the other life 
companies, made money throughout the period of financial lethargy from which 
the country is now recovering. With the improvement in the times, it took a fresh 
tart and is daily increasing its business. The first appearance of re-action in the 
condition of general business, dating from the resumption of specie payments on 
January, 1879, is indexed in the figures of this company, and the marked improve- 
me atin the volume of business done by the company in 1879 over the business 
achievements in 1878 is noticeable. A comparison for the two years of income, 
number and amount of new policies issued, policies in force, and assets and surplus 
at the end of each year testify to a favorable increase in business of the latter year. 
Strange to say, the detailed items of expenditure for the two years are the only 
figures which resemble each other in amount to any extent. In one or two cases 
the former year's disbursements were a little in excess, but the year 1879 generally 
experienced the larger disbursements. R 
The New York Life is one of the companies which in gaining the confidence of 
the public receives increased patronage yearly. In the year just gone by, it issued 
policies to nearly 500 more persons than in 1878, the total amount of new insur- 
ance effected being $17,098,173, affording indemnity to 5,524 persons. 





The North German Fire Insurance Company. 


THis is one of the staunch reliable foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States. It has a Board of Directors on the other side composed 
of some of the leading business men of Hamburg, and a managing director unsur- 
passed for experienceand knowledge in underwriting. Tie deposits of the company 
in the United States amount (at market value in United States bonds) to $345,000. 
The company does a good business over here, and bears a reputation conspicuous 
for generosity in adjusting claims of the assured. That the company may safely 
be relied upon is beyond question. It has cash assets at the home office upwards 
of $730,000. Its United States assets amounted on January 1, 1880, to $391,430, 
having been increased considerably during the year 1879. The business achieve- 
ments of that year in the United States were excellent. ‘The amount of premiums 
received aggregated $237,472, whereas the premiums of the previous year were only 
$168,240. The total income was largely in excess of the expenditures. The United 
States management, through its excellent manipulation of the resources, is building 
up a handsome surplus fund for the company over here. 





The Confederation Life Association, of Toronto. 


ORGANIZED in 1871 and starting business in October of that year, 
the officers by shrewd management and untiring efforts in promoting their com- 
Pany’s interests, have brought it to the enviable financial standing which it now 
Occupies among the life insurance companies of Canada. Its progress has been 
furthered in a considerable degree, too, by the notable board of directors which 
Superintends its affairs, containing many of the titled and most wealthy gentlemen 
of the dominion—men who have and do at the present time, oceupy high govern- 








mental positions. The assets furnish a standpoint wherefrom the company’s status 
may be considered, and the remarkable accumulation of funds during the eight 
and one-half years of existence is but compatible with the steady increase of busi- 
ness and the handsome interest returns from judicious investments. Whilst the 
official report of the Dominion shows the assets of the company on January 1, 
1879, to have been $456,839.39, the sworn reports recently published by the com- 
pany shows that their item on January 1, 1880, was $560,767,47. The annual 
increase was, it will be observed over $100,000, or, to be more definite, the rate of 
increase equalled 23 per cent of the assets owned on the first of the year 1879. 
A company whose funds double themselves in a little over every four years may 
verily be accounted one of the progressive organizations of the age. 





The Manhattan Fire Insurance Company. 


FOR a company of $250,000 capital, the Manhattan Fire does a large 
business, receiving annually some $600,000 in premiums and insuring over 
$50,000,000 worth of property. An ample reserve fund of nearly $300,000 is held to 
re-insure outstanding risks, Organized in 1872, the assets of the company have rap- 
idly accumulated, not only from premiums, but from high rates of interest received 
from good investments, until the present assets equal three times the amount 
originally put in, the official figures for January 1, 1880, being $729,429. Yearly 
dividends of 10 per cent aré paid to the stockholders, while a handsome surplus 
over and above all liabilities, capital included, is reserved. The officers of the com- 
pany, of course, reap the credit due for the financial condition of the company, and 
are justly entitled to it. Andrew J. Smith, the genial, courteous and able president, 
has grown up in the business to the important position which he now occupies. 
Louis P. Cannan, Secretary, indicates more and more every day his ability to fill 
the secretarial chair. 





The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


PATRONIZED more especially by the Homceopathic public—uphold- 
ers of the philosophy of Homceopathy—the experience of the company indicates a 
very low rate of mortality among theinsured. Statistics of the company for some 
years back showed that out of 7126 policies issued to Homceopaths 71 had become 
death claims, while, on the other hand, 65 death claims had resulted from 2089 
non-Homeeopathic persons insured. This, the officers very reasonably claim, 
proves the soundness of the company's principle. No restrictions are placed on 
residence or occupation, and women are insured at the same ratesas men. The 
company solicits the patronage of the poor as well as the rich, and has lately intro- 
duced a new and popular feature in issuing policies for $100 at the same rate as its 
$1000 policies. 

The o‘ficers will be recognized as being numbered among the most intellectual 
and able men in the profession. Their names are as follows: E. M. Kellogg, 
M. D., President; Frank B. Mayhew, Secretary; D. P. Fackler, Actuary. The 
renowned Stewart L. Woodford is counsel for the company. 





The American Life Insurance Company. 


THE American Life Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, made at 
the beginning of the present year, an exceedingly good financial exhibit, with 
assets amounting to $3,616,164. It had a clear surplus to policyholders of $744,265. 
The managers of this company are well-known as honest and conservative men. 
In the adjustment of all death claims great promptness and liberality has always 
been shown. During the last ten years the dividends paid to policyholders 
amounted to about twenty-four per cent of the premiums received upon partici- 
pating policies. This company is, and always has been, ceservedly popular 
among the business men of the Keystone State. 





The Metropolitan Life and its Industrial Branch. 


THERE are many persons in the United States and elsewhere 
familiar with the benefits of life insurance, desiring to insure their lives tor small 
amounts, compatible with a meagre income, who have never been solicited by in- 
surance men. Heretofore life insurance has been almost exclusively confined to the 
rich, each policy written representing several thousands of dollars. Within recent 
years, however, a system of industrial or prudential insurance has been introduced, 
aftording a medium through which the laborer on his death bed may rest assured 
that his family will not be burdened with the expenses of his burial, at least. The 
Metropolitan Life has met with unusual success in insuring lives on the industrial 
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plan. The company has extended the benefits of life insurance among the lower 
classes — mechanics with small incomes, shopkeepers on a small scale, laborers 
and others who were excluded at one time from its dispensations. Large numbers 
of these persons have been persuaded to protect their families by such an amount 
of insurance as they could purchase conveniently, and the company’s income 
from this source is constantly increasing. 

The affairs of the company continue in a very satisfactory state, each year bring- 
ing with it favorable results, The assets amounted on January 1, 1880, to $2,034,- 
042, and the surplus to Policyholders, $377,657.17. 











NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents. 


ON Tuesday, May 17, the eighth annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents was held at Syracuse. The meet- 
ing was called to order at ro0’clock A.M. The secretary, James M. Hodges, called 
the roll, and the following members answered to theirnames: L. M. Barney, special 
agent, German-American; A. H. Bowen, special agent, Meriden; Geo. M. Bur- 
chell, special agent, Phenix; J. A. Chaffee, general agent, Hartford; R. V. De 
Witt, secretary, Commerce, Albany; C. W. Du Bois, special agent, Commercial 
Union, England; Geo. M. Elwood, general agent, Star; Geo. Abbott Furniss, 
special agent, Liverpool and Lo:.don and Globe; G. P. Germain, general agent, 
Fire Association; A. P. Howes, special agent, Niagara; J. H. Katenstroth, speciay 
agent, National, New York; R. A. Little, special agent, Glens’ Falls; John Marr, 
general agent, Phoenix, London; Louis S. Morgan, special agent, Home, New 
York; Geo. H. Munson, special agent; Daniel C. Osmun, superintendent of 
agencies, Impe:ial and Northern; Clinton F. Paige, special agent, Imperial and 
Northern; O. W. Palmer, special agent, Franklin, Pennsylvania; Alfred G. 
Rowell, general agent, Republic; W. D. Strobel, Jr., special agent, Hanover; C. 
Townsend, general agent, Orient, Connecticut; T. S. Truair, state agent, Mer- 
chants’, Rhode Island; H. R. Turner, secretary, Fairfield, Connecticut; Thomas 
Turnbull, special agent, Hartford; J. H. Van Buren, special agent, Republic; W. 
H. Van Every, general agent, Westchester; J. B. Visscher, state agent, North- 
German ; C. B. Whiting, state agent, Home, New York; Joseph F. Winne, special 
agent, Revere, Massachusetts ; A. J. Woodworth, generalagent, Germania; A. H. 
Wray, secretary, Northern, New York; George W. Wyatt, special agent, Hoffman 

On motion, the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with. 

The president, Alfred Rowell, read a lengthy address, laying particular emphasis 
on the low rates of the times, and the necessity of securing adequate rates. He 
thought that with the plan of having the local agents first convicted to the necessity 
of a uniform tariff, the rest would be easy. The business men and manufacturers 
are not averse to paying fair rates, but the feeling of discontent inthe assured comes 
from the fear that his neighbor may get his insurance cheaper. The companies 
should not push for business on the assumption that the improved facilities for 
meeting fires are going to make partial losses the rule and not the exception. They 
must not forget the increased causes of fires, the continued prevalence of incendiar- 
ism, the loose methods of building, and the probable results of antagonistic and sin- 
ister legislation. 

In view of the fact that there are more companies now seeking agency pre- 
miums in the field than there were a year ago, and knowing that the natural in- 
crease of wealth and property ian New York State is but slow at the best, and for 
years has been on the wane, the reluctant conclusion is forced that to look for 
united action amongst companies is to look for increase from barren and stony 
ground, Better things can only be attained by the cultivation of individual con- 
servatism. If the field men, as individuals, say to their companies, ‘‘ No, we do 
riot approve of the rates,” and that the responsibility shall rest upon companies 
for further reductions, and not on them, the clouds of darkness will soon break 
away, and the bright sunlight of wisdom will revive drooping hopes, and they will 
once more press on to the peaceful plains of prosperity, unity, and peace. Fifteen 
per cent should be the extreme limit of commissions to agents. As to adjust- 
ments, a judicial patience and fairness in investigating and deciding, and an in- 
variable waiting the full sixty days before paying a loss, were recommended to 
adjusters. 

Henry H. Hall, Secretary of the National Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, delivered a long and interesting discourse touching on the position assumed 
by underwriters towards the New York dry-goods district since the large conflagra- 
tions there, the adoption of means to procure protection against fires by reducing 
their number, and on the disadvantages of State supervision. The remarks of Mr. 
Hall were vigorously applauded. That portion of his discourse touching the 
foreign companies, was, however, distasteful to some. No decided opposition or 





———— 


open criticism was apparent owing to the general applause. Commenting on 

the dry-goods district, Mr. Hall called attention to the buildings of immense height 

and area, in which the neglect or incompetence of the building department was 

flagrantly manifest. Iron fronts, hollow from basement to fraine mansard, offering 

facilities for the flames to hastily mount above the capacity of the fire engines tg 

reach them; iron girders and columns supporting floors upon which is piled mer. 

chandise of great weight; open stairways and hatchways leading to open sky. 

lights. Located on narrow streets, the blocks are in most cases so compactly built 

up n that it is impossible to reach the rear of buildings with fire apparatus, 

Crowded into many of these structures are all forms of manufacturing, collateral 

to the vast interest to which the district is chiefly devoted—laces, trimmings, 

corsets, clothing of all kinds are here manufactured, requiring operatives in large 

numbers; also steam boilers, gas and oil stoves, paper and packing-box factories, 

The experience of the past two years has been such as to burn conservatism into 

the most reckless; each fire has caused a more careful selection of risks, 

This conservatism of the underwriter presents a grave emergency to the mer. 

chant. It is not a matter of importance to the underwriter, in view of the reduc. 
tion of liability, that his premium income is reduced a few thousands annually ; but 

to the merchant this contraction of liability is a serious blow to his credit, if there is 
an under-insured portion of his stock equal to the full capital invested in his busi- 
ness. It isan anomalous position underwriters find themselves in when they are 
afraid of accumulation of values, which in a normal condition of affairs would be 
welcome as offering employment for insurance capital. _It is a dangerous position 
when merchants are found in combination to depreciate the security offered by in- 

surance capital. Underwriters, to be worthy of respect, must take action in ref. 
erence to this question other than attempting to profit by the emergency by ad- 
vancing rates. This is a question at their doors ; it cannot honorably be evaded, 
How shall it be solved? The merchant has offered his solution by knocking at 
the door of the legislature and demanding that, regardless of the rights of local 
capital, a favored competition from foreign capital shall be permitted. The retir- 

ing of American companies representing capital of $5,000,000, the past two years, 
shows that if the present demoralization of our business is continued by fresh im- 
portations of favored competitors, the merchant will lose more than he will gain, 

for the withdrawals will exceed the importations and the condition of all survivors 
will be weakened. The merchant will surely find himself in the position of a tall 
man endeavoring to protect himself with a short blanket—as he pul’s it over his 
head his pedal extremities are exposed. It is incumbent upon the New York 
Board of fire underwriters to encourage the latest devices tor fire detection and 
fire extinguishment by a more libera! concession from the present standard of rates. 
The dry-goods district could be improved thereby to such an extent that it would 
be possible to secure from companies double the amount of insurance now obtaina- 
ble. The stock insurance companies should search for protection against fires ina 
manner similar to the factory mutual companies of New England. Pernicious leg- 
islation of the character of the valued policy bill springs not from the “ infinite 
idiocy" of legislators, but is one of the baneful effects of the fire insurance busi- 
ness as now conducted. The future promises a concentration of the business of 
fire insurance in a smaller number of offices. This result is being reached 
through the withdrawal of capital, but there is no permanency to the survi- 
vors, if with the depletion there is no improvement in the property to be 
insured. If there should be devised a well considered standard of requirements 
as to construction of building, water supply, fire protection and extinguishment, 
and a concert of action among agency companies as to surveys, and pro- 
vision made for the continued efficiency of the system devised there would be 
no occasion for codperation among the manufac:urers for insurance, any more 
than for the purchase of supplies. 

With regard to the State supervision of foreign companies, now doing business in 
New York State, Mr. Hall asked: ‘‘ What are the advantages enjoyed by com- 
panies from abroad that ave denied companies of New York State? They are the 
privilege of a subscribed capital and the privilege of doing a lifeinsurance business.” 
The organization of a company with an amount paid in at least equal to the minimum 
now permitted in New York State, companies could be advantageously permitted. 

But so long as this privilege is denied New York companies, it is unfair to per- 
mit companies to enter into competition with them having this advantage. No 
one defends the plan of organization that permits a complex business so different 
in character as life and fire insurance business, and no one would ask that this 
should be permitted to New York companies, yet New York companies compete 
with the complex companies, the latter having the advantage of the economy of 
management that this combination gives. For the reasons here given New York 
companies hold that the law of last year, which the legislature has just repealed, 
was equitable. Recognizing that the foreign companies now in this country have 
in good faith complied with our laws and honorably discharged their obligations, 
any attempt at prohibitive or res‘rictive legislation would be unfair. But as the 
capital now employed in the business of fire insurance was deemed ample for the 
safe conduct of the business, it was thought that the time had arrived for closing 
the gates to an increase of competition so favored. The New York companies 
demand equality before the law in point of examinaation, taxation, scrutiny of 
statements and the bestowal of the mark of official interest, é. ¢. examinations. 

The committee to whom the president's address was referred, reported as fol- 
lows : 


First.—Rule for adjustment of non-concurrent policies in case of loss.—Your 
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ittee would respectfully recommend the adoption of the New York city local 
board rule for adjustment of non-concurrent policies in case of loss. 
.—Your committee would respectfully recommend that so much of the 
dent’s address as relates to agents’ commissions be referred to a special com- 
mittee for report at this seeing. i 
Third.—Your committee would respectfully recommend that article 4 of our con- 
tion be amended to read as follows: 
The annual meetings of this association shall be held on the 2d Tuesday of June, 
at such place as the executive committee shall appoint. 


The report was received and adopted without discussion, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

A. J. Woodworth, general agent of the Germania Insurance Company, of New 
York, read a paper on commission to agents in favor of a return to the old stand- 
ard of ro percent. He thought the agents and brokers in all large cities would be 
gainers by the reduction of the commission to a point so low that no division would 


” be made with the insured. Itis the percentage of the commission, which the 


agent pays the broker, that ruins the agent's business. It is the percentage of 
commission, which the broker has to allow the assured, that ruins the broker's 
business. It will be the percentage allowed agents and brokers, if allowed to in- 
crease, which will ruin the companies’ business. We ought to say with one accord, 
and in positive tones: Commissions shall never exceed 15 percent. True wis- 
dom, on the contrary, contemplating the best interest of agents, as well as com- 
panies, and their permanent aid, suggests a united effort towards a return to 10 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Woodworth’s paper, together with the portion of the report of the committee 
on the president’s address relating to the same subject, was referred to a special 
committee, by whom the following report was subsequently submitted to and 
adopted by the meeting: 

Your committee, to whom was referred the question of commissions to local 
agents, would respecttully report that after a consideration of the subject, they have 
come to the conclusion, in view of the present condition and future prospects of the 
business of fire insurance in this country, that r5 per cent should be the maximum 
amount allowed as commission or compensation of any kind to local agents. 

Your committee further recommend that the secretary of the association be in- 
structed to embody the substance of this recommendation in a circular, and that it 
be sent to every company doing an agency business in the state of New York. 


(Signed) O. W. PALMER, 
. B. CHAFFEE, 
. C. Osmun, 
L. S. MORGAN, 
J. H. VAN BUREN, 


Committee. 


The following communication from the secretary of the Rochester board was 
read, and referred to a special committee’: 


ROCHESTER, May 17, 1880, 
ALFRED ROWELL, Esq. : 

My DEAR S1r—After all, our efforts to reorganize our local board of fire under- 
writers in this city, I fear, will prove abortive. All of the agents of companies re- 
presented here (except one) were anxious and willing to join in reorganizing our 
local board, and in order to do so our constitution and by-laws were revised and 
adopted, together with a pledge which was signed by all the membersof the board, 
for the purpose of adopting a uniform rate of premium which would be equivalent 
to the hazard assumed and to place the business of underwriting in this city on a 
sound basis. The = was sent to all the companies represented here for their 
signature, and was by a large number of them returned. ther companies refused 
to sign, as they thought the pledge rather iron-clad ; still they were strongly in 
favor of having our board reorganized, and signified their willingness to assist and 
have their agents live up to the rules of the . 

It was the understanding when the agents signed the pledge that, in case all the 
companies did not sign, it should not be binding on them. So the matter stands. 
At alate meeting of our board a committee was appointed to correspond with the 
companies which have not signed the pledge, to see if such alterations could be 
_— as would be satisfactory to all concerned. That committee has not yet made 
ts report. 


The committee submitted the following report : 


This association has with pleasure received the communication from the local 
board of Rochester, and it unhesitatingly declares its intention and willingness 
to sustain every effort of said board to maintain sound principles in underwriting 
as well as an adequate tariff for risks assumed. But in view of existing circum- 
stances the association deems it unwise to request the companies represented in 
said local board to sign such a compact as is embodied in the pledge referred to. 
This association would, however, recommend that the local board of Rochester 
should follow the plan adopted by the local board of Buffalo, an association 
working in entire harmony, with no pledge save that of the personal honor of its 
members, feeling assured after consultation with many of the leading members, 
whose names do not appear attached to said pledge, that they will instruct their 
- ey to faithfully adhere to any tariff that the Rochester board may see fit to 

jopt. 

On motion the report was amended so as to include the local boards of Troy and 
Allegheny, and adopted. a 

In reference to communication from the Buffalo board the special committee to 
whom it was referred suggested that ‘‘ the secretary of the association be instructed 
to express the great gratification of this body over the result of their (the Buffalo 
board's) effort to organize and maintain a local board and that we pledge ourselves 
to unite in continuing the good work as begun.” 

The following. officers were elected: President, O. W. Palmer; vice-president, J, 
B. Chaffee ; secretary, A. P. Howes; executive committee, D, C, Osmun, A. J. 
Woodworth, H. A. Glassford, W. D. Strobel, Jr., L. S. Morgan and A, H. Wray. 

A resolution was adopted directing the secretary to communicate with the mem- 
bers of the association and the companies doing an agency business in the State, in 














order to ascertain their opinions as to.the advisability of holding a meeting at Syra- 
cuse on or before the rst of September next, at which the views of said members 
and companies on the question of rates shall be presented and action thereon taken. 





The Underwriters’ Association of the South. 


THE Underwriters’ Association of the South met in annual convention 
at Atlanta, Ga., on May 26 and 27. The attendance was unusually large, and 
the interest in the proceedings maintained throughout the session. The meeting 
occurring so near the date of our going to press, we are unable to give the proceed- 
ings in full. Arrangements were made, whereby the official stenographer of the 
Association should furnish THE SPECTATOR with a full report, but this report 
having not been received up to the time of going to press, the documents printed 
in detail below are only those of which advance sheets were issued. The meeting 
was held in the breakfast room of the Kimball House. 

In response to the roll call by the secretary, H. C. Stockdell, the following mem- 
bers answered to their names: 

Isaac S. Boyd, W. D. Deane, Edward S. Gay, W. H. Hancock, W. N. Hawks, 
L. Mims, W. F. Patillo, J. R. Polok, Thomas Peters, Jr., J. S. Raine, H. C. 
Stockdell, Wm. S. Walker, Wm. J. Whaling, S. W. Williams, Clarence K. 
Knowles, John C. Whitner, George S. Walford, J. P. Hodge, J. C. Getteys, 
Atlanta; J. H. Ezell, Columbia, S. C.; Thomas Graeme, Thomas C. Timberlake, 
Louisville; Hinton Lee, Wm. Thayer, Charleston; Israel Putnam, Lee M. 
Tucker, Columbus, Miss.; D. F. Wilcox, Columbus, Ga.; John D. Young, Peters- 
burg, Va.; H. O. Ogden, New Orleans; F. C. Moore; J. A. McDonald, New 
York; J. F. Dargen, Dallas, Texas. ‘ 

Upon motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting were dispensed with. 

The report of the Executive Committee was submitted and read by the secre- 
tary. The report was, upon motion, adopted. 

Edward S. Gay, president of the Association, delivered the following address, at 
the conclusion of which Livingston Mims moved that the thanks of the Association 
be extended to the president for his exceedingly able and eloquent address, and 
that it be spread upon the minutes, This motion was unanimously carried. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen of the Underwriters Association of the South: 

Again assembled to interchange our personal views and e iences, to listen to 
many valuable papers and addresses, to consider all the conditions, circumstances 
and influences affecting our business, and taking a retrospective view of the past, 
draw wholesome conclusions for the future; I have the honor, and very great 
pleasure, to offer you to this, the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of the South, a hearty welcome and fraternal greeting. 

Since our last meeting another year has passed, leaving us as underwriters little, 
save the memory of the reckless competition, evil practices, demoralization, and 
waste that marked its course. I have read with much interest the reports of the 
various committees of National Board of Fire Underwriters at its Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting, which was held in the city of New York on the 28th of April. In 
the very admirable address of Mr. Alfred G. Baker, the retiring president, taking 
a gloomy view of the past, he says: 

«In looking back over the year that is gone, there is little matter for congratula- 
tion between us—the evil far exceeds the good. Demoralization and useless com- 
petition in the front ranks, with hostile legislation in varied shapes as a sympa- 
thetic coadjutor, are fast ms pe fire underwriting to a low level. During the 
past summer nearly every kind of business began to show signs of returning pros- 
perity ; the hearts of those engaged in all mercantile pursuits have had a contin- 
uous well-spring of pleasure, as with each succeeding month the anticipations of 
profit Aaa 2m selined tut how is it with us? We fondly hoped our business 
would also respond to this revival in trade after the great depression. Not so! 
Independent of a demand for an increased volume of insurance arising from the 
higher values of agricultural products, and manufactured articles to be covered by 
pélicies against loss by fire, the reverse has really been the case; rates have in the 
main declined, rather than remained stationary, or advanced as the requirements 
of the situation warranted. A comparative tabulation of the business in New York 
State by seventy-six companies in 1878 and 1879, compiled with great care from the 
reports duly sworn to, made to the State yom ey at the close of the year by those 
same corporations, was published in the March number of THE SPECTATOR. 
The study of that synopsis, as well as the reading of the suggestions made by the 
editor as to the lesson taught thereby, will repay any underwriter. Facts cannot 
be ignored ; the truth as shown in these figures, is as bright as the sun at noonday.” 


And thus looking in impatient hope for each succeeding morrow, we have reached 
to-day, the threshold of our decennial year as an Association; and taking up here 
a new order of things, may we not, profiting by dearly bought lessons of experience, 
and sad memories of the past, endeavor, individually, and as an Association, to give 
every possibly aid and support to the commendable efforts made, and being made, 
by many of our companies, and ——- of underwriters, to arrest and stay 
the evils that have so sorely afflicted our business. 

Turning from the gloom that is behind us, we may take hope for the future, and 
congratulate ourselves upon the evident increase of interest among our members, 
and recognition of the usefulness of our Association, by our companies, and under- 
writers at large. 

Since our last meeting we have added to our membership gentlemen whose worth 
will be duly a shenerews | and we welcome them to our Association, and our field of 
labor ; while the pleasure we feel in having among us to-day so many officers of 
companies, underwriters of distinguished ability from other sections, and represen- 
tatives of the insurance press (the great educators of our business) is far more than 
we are able to express. And here, gentlemen, I pause to welcome you in behalf of 
the Underwriters’ Association of the South, and offer our hearts and hands, as 
pledges of our desire to aid in every effort to promote the interest of our business, 
and elevate our profession as underwriters. 

In the line of thought indicated in the very able address before our last meeting 
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by my distinguished predecessor, General “Walker, an Association in the West 
known as the Union, was organized last fall. Bornz#, perhaps ofadversity, there 
seemed at first little hope of its life, to say nothing of its usefulness; but by the 
will of its worthy projectors, it is to-day an established success. It grew out of our 
sister organization, the Association of the Northwest, and emulating the many 
virtues of that Association we may claim for the Underwriters’ Association of the 
South, the parentage of the Southern Union. 

That such an organization now exists among the officers and general agents of 
companies doing business in the South, is an open secret; and while for obvious 
reasons its proceedings are confidential, and membership confined to such officers 
or representatives of companies as handle the daily reports, and control directiy 
the business in their respective territories, its usefulness must depend in great 
degree, as do all matters of interest to our business, upon the active support and 
cordial co-operation of the men in the field; and to this commendable, not to say 
indispensable movement, I feel confident that the good will and aid of every mem- 
ber of this Association will be cheerfully given. 

While it is, perhaps, beyond our legislative power, I would recommend the pas- 
sage of appropriate resolutions, expressive of the sense of this Association in 
regard to the movement, and as far as it is in our power to do so, to pledge to it 
bag Soe wp and professional influence and support. 

e field men have been termed, ‘‘the right arm of the business,’’ and we may 
be excused for indulging some little feeling of pride and satisfaction that during 
the dark period through which we have passed, when the National and Local 
Boards have given way to competition and reckless strife, with the train of evils 
incident thereto, that we have kept our organization intact, and are to-day ready to 
respond to the efforts of our principals, to bring order out of chaos, and to rysfore 
to underwriting, that dignity which the vast interest we represent, and the intel- 
ligent prosecution of our business demand. 

By some it has been suggested that the organization of the Union would super- 
sede the necessity for this Association. On the contrary, it —_ offers us the 
opportunity of greater usefulness to our companies ; while, personally, none of us 
having worthy aspirations or ambition as underwriters, can afford to be withont 
the valuable instruction and benefits afforded by our annual meetings. 

Whether we will it or not, this Association represents our profession in the 
South, and the underwriter who withholds from it his aid and support, or fails in 
the discharge of his duty, does an injury to his profession, and especially to himseif. 

Here, after a year of labor, we come together, and in the friendly grasp of each 
other’s hand, re-establish kind personal and fraternal relations, and return to our 
work better fitted for the exercise of proper and wholesome influence with our local 
agents, and for the discharge of the many and important duties devolving upon us. 

I have made an effort to obtain through the proper officers of the States-com- 
prising our particular field of operations, a report of the amount of premiums 
received, and the amount of losses, taxes, licenses, fees, etc., paid by the com- 
panies in each State; but as this information could be obtained from only a few 
of our States, we are unable to ascertain with accuracy, whether the aggregate 
business for the past year in the South has resulted in profit or loss. To the ne- 
cessity of legislation on this point I invite your attention, and such direction to the 
standing Committee on Taxation and Legislation in reference thereto, as may be 
deemed proper. On this subject, however, we shall doubtless receive from the 
report of that committee to this meeting, valuable suggestions. While some of us, 
content with the results for the past year, may assert that “ignorance is bliss,” 
there are doubtless others who feel that ‘‘ misery loves company.” 

From the report of the National Board Committee on Incendiarism and Arson, 
it appears that a large number of companies, not members of the board, contribute 
to the reward fund. During the year ending April 1, 1880, one hundred and 
seventy-one rewards, amounting to $54,000, were offered for the arrest and con- 
viction of incendiaries. Of these seven were paid, amounting to $1950, resulting 
in seven convictions, with an average term of imprisonment of eight years. It is, 
I think, to be regretted that rewards are frequently asked for by our adjusters in 
suspicious cases, even where we deem a settlement, obtained by apprehension of 
discovery of fraud, advisable. A conviction after payment of loss would lose none 
of its moral effect, and by it many rascals might be deterred from the commission 
of crime, and fires prevented. Even if they failed to secure a conviction, the 
publication of rewards in such cases wouid exert a wholesome influence. 

For the management of the financial affairs of the Association, and the faithful 
discharge of all of his arduous duties, our thanks are due our worthy secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. H. C. Stockdell. From his report it appears that a few of our 
members, from inadvertance or otherwise, seem content to allow others to bear 
their share of the little, but necessary expense of the Association. If such mem- 
bers would pay up their assessments for the past few years, the amount of funds 
on hand would be nearly sufficient to defray our expenses for another year. As 
our by-laws are silent on the subject of such delinquencies, I would recommend 
that necessary action in reference thereto, be taken at this meeting. 

As officers ot companies, State, general, and special agents, it is our privilege as 
underwriters, and duty to our companies, to unite in every effort to create a more 
loyal feeling for the real and true principles of legitimate underwriting, and thus 
prepare for the abandonment of fruitless strife, and the return of the proper order 
of things, when the business shall be controlled by those who furnish the capital 
engaged in it, and conducted in accordance with reasonable and proper require- 
ments. 

With the return of prosperity with which our country is blessed, and the re- 
vival of every commercial and industrial interest, the future is full of hope and 
promise, if we are faithful to ourselves and the great interest we represent. 

The failure on the part of many of our members to attend our meetings for the 
past few years, and the want of opportunity, otherwise, to cultivate pleasant, per- 
sonal and professional intercourse, has given place to feelings of rivalry, envy, and 
strife ; (the natural outgrowth of a sharp competition and demoralized state of busi- 
ness) which serves only to pull down and degrade, rather than elevate our pro- 
fession. To correct this is a purpose worthy of our Association. As a professional 
brotherhood we should extol the virtues, rather than magnify the faults and im- 
perfections of our fellow-members, remembering, that in the unrestrained and 
wiiling criticism of the faults of others, we are apt to expose our own. On the 
other hand we should set the seal of condemnation, and frown upon the violators 
of plighted faith ; let the unscrupulous feel the rebuke and sting of social ostra- 
cism ; and planting ourselves on the high plane of our calling, make our Associa- 
tion in usefulness and influence, a recognized power for good, commanding the 
esteem of the public, and the applause of our companies. To do this 


* * * “to thine ownself be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 
DWARD S. GAY, President. 


Letters and telegrams of regret from absent members were read, expressing 
inability to attend the meeting. 





A paper by W. L. Cowardin on local agents, read by the secretary, was listened 
to with attention. We extract from it as follows: 
LOCAL AGENTS. 


To the Underwriters’ Association of the South : 

The writer, having been assigned the duty of supplying a paper on “‘ local agents,"’ 
begs to submit the following, for which you will make suitable allowance on accoun 
of the hurry and pressure of engagements that have overtaken him at this late date 
just before the meeting of the association. 

With the kindest personal esteem and good will for every agent within our ao. 
quaintance, and for so many of them warm attachments and friendship, we shall not 
be misunderstood in discussing the general relations of agents and companies, and 
candidly examining the condition and derangements existing as to both; but par. 
ticularly the agents, to whom the matter of our report is limited. 

The general demoralization of companies and agents is worthy of your most 
anxious concern and efforts for reform, and unless more decided interest is felt, 
and energy applied, to restore a wholesome condition of companies and agents, it 
would appear that the leaven of reason and business integrity is no longer of infly- 
ence or virtue among us. 

The present problem of the agency business is one of difficult solution, and pre. 
sents asad figure in the picture of the general derangement ofinsurance. Asa fa 
the agents are as good as other men, but like their fellow-citizens, have some weak 
points. Unfortunately, however, for them, their weak points, with few exceptions 
(we had better not make the exceptions large) are in their business. Now this is 
exactly the strangest thing on earth, for the forte of every man's smartness and 
capabilities should lie in his business first, and then as much for other things as he 
pleases. Besides, the insurance agent has every need of his skill, tact and intel]j- 
gence, in his relations as such with the public, and his devotion to his company 
should point with unerring certainty to the institution for which he holds the re: 
sible trust as agent. Among them are included men of cultivation, good citizen- 
ship, popularity, energy in business, and desiring to be regarded as discreet in their 
calling, with confidence of approbation of the companies for which they have acted 
as agents, and who feel their renown will be duly recorded in the annals of insur- 
ance history. But with al] this, the weak points of the agents seems to lie in the 
business and their partial misconception of their relations to theircompanies, The 
ties of many to their companies are more or less feeble, when indeed they should 
be of the highest and most binding character. 

Agency implies trust and authority. It imposes duties of the highest character 
connected with human transactions. We are restricted to the exact performance 
of duty when we act for another, and we often say: ‘‘ If we were acting for our- 
selves we might do so and so, but as we are acting for another we must act only as 
authorized.” The judge is the agent of the law, and we are all agents of an Al- 
mighty power, and bound, each and every one of us, to conform to the just rules of 
agency under which we are ever acting, and not for ourselves, and have thus no 
liberty to act except by authority. If we are acting under human authority, it is 
scarcely less binding on us, for it is of divine authority that we shall be faithful in 
the performance of duty, and acceptance of agency implifies faithful performance 
of the trust, and here, not to be extravagant, we would ask how can agents recon- 
cile this rule of duty with the position they often take of substituting themselves in 
so many ways, to the office or character of agent for the assured, in matters that 
are immediately in conflict with the right and remedies of the companies? Not 
only so, but they often become unconsciously dextrous in making the cause of the 
assured appear the best, and giving a multitude of reasons why the assured should 
not be required to furnish such and such information and evidence, and that the 
assured's popularity would secure great increase of business if the settlement was 
made to his entire satisfaction. Again, in cases with much ingenuity supplying de- 
fects in the application, or facts not stated in it, from memory all their own, urging 
the company to prompt payment and even liberality in settling a probably fraudu- 
lent claim, on the ground that it would promote business and soon be made good 
in volume of premium receipts. How often remembering and bringing to light, 
after aloss, understandings with the assured that have never been whispered to 
the companies, or included in the contract in any form, and matters of the first im- 
portance for the companies to know, and which, if known to them, the risks would 
not have been taken. How often is it that the assured regards the agent quite as 
useful to him as his lawyer, and sometimes proposes to the company, in matters of 
controversy between them, that he will leave them to the agent to decide? To 
good agents these indictments would appear extravagant, but the instances to sup- 
port them are too numerous to relate. 

It is of importance to agents, as well as to the companies, to conduct their busi- 
ness with becoming dignity and consciou.ness of its usefulness to society. Every 
business of utility to man must have a substantial character of individual merit. 
The need of it must justify a location, for it will become feeble and of little influ- 
ence, as soon as it takes the form of itinerancy or peddling. What really consti- 
tutes the health of a business is that it is sought of customers, and not that it is to 
seek for the customers instead. What one actually wants he seeks, and not until 
he wants it will he be willing to pay a fair price for it. If he buy from persuasion 
what he does not need, it will be because he fancies he has got it below its value, 
and such will most likely be the case. The greatest percentum of fires come from 
solicited risks, and it is nota little of weakness in solicitors to fancy that they have 
the bargain on their side in such work. All the great avocations of life have loca- 
tion, character and dignity that command attention of the public, and draw the 
customers to them. It should be remembered that the value of contracts of all and 
every kind mainly depends = the contracting parties being, in point of dignity 
and independence, equals. The agent ought fo be able to do without the risk 
unless offered to him on fair terms. Beggars cannot be equals with those of whom 
they beg. Begging risks may be done under the name of soliciting business, and 
the beggar may be well dressed, and wear a cheerful countenance, and be ever so 
smirking to the beneficent donor; but he is nevertheless begging in a cultivated 
way—refined begging—and the company will be sorry to hear of its agents 
degradation, if, indeed, it has not itself fallen into the same bad practices. 
Tramping round the city for business, teasing men in their counting-rooms for 
risks, is not unlike the little boys and women, pedlars, going their rounds with 
blacking, shoe strings and lead pencils. Some one now and then says, ‘‘! gave 
him a trifling risk to get rid of him.” As soon as a man electioneers for office he 
looses dignity and oharacter, and lets the office down in the estimation of the 
people with him. 

e know the tendency to demoralization in all business is gradually pet 
ceptible, and arises from the excessive numbers engaged in them till they are be- 
coming what is termed over-done. But as yet the doctors wait to be sent for; the 
lawyers to be consulted at their offices; the merchants with doors open to receive 
their customers, and the banks to receive the deposits of their friends, and none of 
them, nor many other callings, go round begging business; and why should in- 
surance men? We forbear to extend these remarks, much as we conceive the sub- 
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ject deserving of elaborate discussion, and we therefore conclude this branch with 
the commonplace remark, that ‘‘ busi is i " and familiarly with those 
with whom we transact business is reasonably calculated to bring about ge | 
influences to it. Reciprocal business does not mean reciprocal favors. We woul 
find it difficult to comprehend the usefulness of others to us, while seeking so as- 
siduously to do us service, and as a guarantee against the advantage we would 
naturally expect them to acquire, we would prudently exact great odds in transac- 
tions with them, thus leaving companies and agents fragments of compensation 
for onerous and most responsible obligations to the assured. We do not mean to 
say that some itinerant work may not be allowed in rural districts. 
predominating desire to get commissions, gradually all other considerations 

in some measure become subservient to such aim of the agent. He drops the rate 

gingly, but it must come down to a point to get the risk, and some brother 
agent is the loser, and some company sells a gold dollar for ninety cents. Short 
intervals, chronologically keep account of the transactions—if a loss is not an item 
in the table—twelve months chronicles another decline in the premium, when it 
finds its way back to the old agent, who recognizes the prodigal, though wasted ot 
his fair proportions, with affectionate rejoicing. The doilar is sold now at eighty 
cents. In the meantime the lesser premium gives less amount of commissions, 
and because the agent finds he can’t live for less, he calls aloud for higher race of 
commissions, and companies hungry for business see the bait, anc send back 
sealed Tineory if all the business is turned over to them. Thus the agent is 
tempt 





to shirk his old friends, and another element of corruption has crept into 
the jbusiness. To the purchasing company it looks well at first, but the agent 
begins to review the matter and writes: ‘‘I wish you would give the same I am 
offered by company B, and I will do more than ever for you." This last proposi- 
tion, if accepted, establishes a permanent decline in the prospects of all companies, 
and the agents themselves finally come to share in the general disintegration and 
ruin of insurance, for it must come to this at last. Lower rates will not increase 
the need of insurance, and advancing commissions is eventually breaking up the 
agent's business. Shavers have soon, under the process of vigorous usury, to 
attend the funeral of their: borrowers, Really, it looks like intelligent agents 
would see the evils to result from undue rate of commissions, and would set their 
faces against this abuse in the business—an abuse which the public are concerned 
in, and which helps towards decrying the companies, and the complaints of high 
rates they have to pay to support such commissions; and well it may be charged 
that a business that encourages such vicious tendencies is justly to be censured. 

We must forbear on account of the length of this paper to devote a part of our 
remarks to the financial matters of agents, though truly deserving of comment 
here. 

There are many, very many, good agents, but a number, of the character 
objected to, so materially affect the business and neutralize the good work of others, 
that it is no Jess a matter of importance to agents generally thaa to the companies, 
that the standard of the agents should be improved in the matrers complained of. 
The losses to the companies, too, by defaulting agents, and those who have been 
improvident and wasteful of interests or means committed to their management, 
amount annually to a large sum, and should ~~ to the companies unity of 
action in adopting some efficient remedy of the difficulties complained of. Good 
agents should have their encouragement, and be justly compensated for their 
work and faithful discharge of duty, and generally the agents should be restricted 
from granting at carte blanche every privilege asked tor, and that, too, without 
charge, which the companies cannot afford to do. 

Trusting the Underwriters’ Association ot the South will make allowances for 
this hastily written paper, and dispose of it as they think best, I am truly, etc., 


W. L. COWARDIN, Chairman. 


Livingston Mims, chairman of the Committee on Legislation and Taxation, 
tegretted very much that owing to pressing business and poor health he had been 
unable to prepare a report. Upon being urged to give his views extemporaneously, 
he declined in a lively speech, and promised to furnish the secretary with a printed 
report at an early day. 

Thomas C. Timberlake, of Louisville, read a very sensible paper on “ Fire 
Department and Water Supply,” written by Clarence F. Low, a former resident of 
Atlanta, now living in New Orleans; and Thomas C. Peters, also of the latter 
city, read an interesting essay on ‘‘ Cotton Seed Oil Mills,” written by H. V. 
Ogden, of New Orleans. It was moved and carried, that the paper written by Mr. 
Ogden be sent in pamphlet form to the boards of trade throughout the country. 

On the second day of the convention C. C. Hine, editor of The Insurance Monitor. 
New York, delivered the annual address, which received the close attention of the 
members, 


The following paper by Major Hudson Lee was read: 
COTTON FACTORIES IN THE SOUTH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association : 


With a painful sense of my inability to do justice to a subject fraught with so 
much importance to the vital interests of the South, but recognizing my duty to 
contribute my mite towards furthering the prosperity of our section, and advanc- 
ing the interests of our profession, I shall read what I have hastily, and I fear im- 
perfectly, prepared upon the subject assigned me. 

many interruptions and engagements incident to the position of a general 
agent (so well known to every member present) must plead my excuse for its de- 
s, while I indulge the hope that the statistics and information I may lay before, 
a not be without interest to ‘‘ The Underwriters’ Association of the 


For many years past some of our wisest political economists-have contended that 
sure remedy for commercial distress at the North, and the true secret of suc- 
cess in the South, was to ‘ bring the mills to the cotton,” and the more these 
ee been concurred in and acted upon, the more has their wisdom been 
rmed. 

The reasons which point to the South as having superior advantages over the 
North, for the profitable manufacture of cotton, are manifold. The climate of the 
cotton growing States will compare favorably with that of any section of the world 
of equ: usize. Fire for heating purposes, so indispensable to comfort, is only nec- 
essary in the Southi for a period of three or four months during the year. Resinous 
and hard woods are plentiful and cheap with us, and if “fuel” be charged to the 
cost of manufacture, during the months it is used, it will not exceed 1-10 of one 
cent per pound per month, while at the North it amounts to about one cent per 
pound per month for five months in the year. 

Owing to the mildness of our climate, the abundance of all kinds of lumber, and 





the cheapness of lands, our manufac‘urers are enabled to provide for their opera- 
tives inexpensive but comfortable houses, surrounded by large pee. where a 
= industry will bless the laborer with an abundant supply of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Ours is eminently an agricultural section, and all the provisions uired for 
factory operatives are grown in the fmmediate neighborhood of our is. The 
manufacturing districts of the North, on the contrary, are much more thickly pop- 
ulated, are subject to long and rigorous winters, and must depend upon the dis- 
tant West for most of their supplies. 

These are some of the causes which make our operatives thrifty and contented, 
and which exempt our factories from those paralyzing *‘ strikes so ruinous alike 
to employers and employed, which are frequent in the manufacturing districts of 
the North. The expenses of Southern operatives being, from causes mentioned, 
less than those of our Northern mills, the wages, which with us bring satisfaction 
and contentment, would prove a frui:ful source of discontent at the North, and 
eventually culminate in ‘‘ strikes." At the South we can live cheaper, therefore we 
can work for less. A comparison of the pay-rolls of two factories of equal capacity, 
located in the two sections, will amply confirm this statement. 

The amount of available water power, scattered broadcast over the Southern 
States, is as yet unascertained, but is almost limitless, and most of it can be util- 
ized at comparative trifling cost. Experience has taught, however, that water 
power is no’ indispensable to the successful working of a cotton mill—where other 
conditions obtain, such as abundance of fuel and iabor at low cost, and an ade- 
quate supply of raw material close at hand—then , cotton mills can profitably be 
run by steam power alone. 

Freights and charges are considerable items in favor of Southern factories. 
These are much lower on yarns and cloths than on lint cotton. A bale of cotton 
worth, say $50, in one of our Southern ports, would pay a freight of $1.50 to New 
York, or about three per cent upon its value, while a bale of yarn worth, say $100, 
would pay only about sixty cents, or three-fifths of one per cent on its value. The 
Southern manufacturer saves also the freight on all ‘‘waste”’ incident to the conver- 
sion of lint into yarns (estimated at 13 per cent at least), which can be utilized as 
cheaply at the South as at the North; slso on his bagging and ties, and last, but 
by no means least, the burdensome charges of commissions, storage, and a thous- 
and other items known to us all. These and many other reasons, to mention which 
would trespass too much upon your time and patience, demonstrate the fact that 

arns, at least, can be manufactured at the South cheaper than they can be at the 

orth; some claim four cents per pound cheaper, and it is asserted that they can 
even be delivered in England at three cents per pound less than they can be spun 
there. 

No stronger argument in favor of the advaniages of the South for manufacturing 
purposes can be advanced than the well known fact that her mills have, since the 
war, been steadily making money in spite of the shrinkage of values, and have 
been able to sell their products at satisfactory profits, while similar mills at the 
North were disposing of their goods at the bare cost of production, and often at be- 
low such cost. 

The conviction forces itself upon every thinking mind that to the exact extent to 
which cotton produced in the South is manufactured in the South, does the entire 
profit redound to the benefit of our people. When cotton is produced here and 
manufactured elsewhere, then the South is furnishing the means for making other 
communities rich while she remains poor. The manufacture of raw material fur- 
nished by the South has been, and is, the great factor in Old England's wealth, and 
to the profit made in the manufacture of the cotton of our section is due New Eng- 
land's financial greatness. 

Gentlemen of the Association, every spindle and every loom put into operation in 
the South, will afford profitable employment to some of her citizens, and princi- 
pally to women and children, who are now not only unemployed, but in many cases 
a burden upon our country. 

Cotton spinning is one of the est industries of the world, and I am happy to 
say is steadily increasing in the South. The total number of spindles on the globe 
is, according to the latest returns, 71,250,000; cf which Great Britain has nearly 

,000,000, and 10,050,000 are in the United States, and only 600,000 in the South. 

reat Britain has toevery 1ooo of its inhabitants 1180 spindles, while the United 
States has only 218. Fall River, the greatest cotton spinning centre of our repub- 
lic, has one-eighth of all our spindles, and uses 163,000 bales of cotton annually, 
while its weekly pay-roll reaches some $400,000. If one locality, far removed from 
the cotton growing section, ard encumbered , am many drawbacks (which we 
have endeavored to show do not attach to the ‘ories of the South), can profit- 
ably employ such capital, how can it be doubted that princely fortunes await the 
development of this industry in our section ? 

Let us go into a few figures to ascertain if our views are utopian : 

A bale of cotton weighing 500 pounds, at ro cents per pound would cost $50, and 
adding 5 cent for conversion into yarn, we would have the cost, $52.50. This 
baie would certainly yield 400 pounds of yarn (allowing 20 per cent for waste), 
which is worth at least 20 cents per _. ual to $80.00, and we have the differ- 
ence in value between the lint and the yarn of one bale of cotton, $27.50, or alittle 
over 33% per cent increase of value by the process of manufacture. 

Insead then of our crop of four and a half million bales yielding two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars, the simple conversion of it into yarns would in- 
crease our receipts seventy-five millions of dollars per annum. t would not 
this sum do towards the building up of the waste places of the South and the en- 
richment of her people ? 

We treat this matter from the spinner's standpoint, because but a small amount 
comparatively of Northern — is invested in spinning. The most of it is in 
weaving, printing, dying and bleaching. Spinning is comparatively a simple pro- 
cess, and consequently best ed and most advantageous to our section. 

It is justly claimed that man ing industries are a more anent form of 
investment for the capital of a oy ong anda more reliable basis for future 
growth than commerce can — be. Even great natural and geographical ad- 
vantages cannot prevent its being diverted or secure its stability. It seldom builds 
up large cities, or endows them with wealth and permanency. 

Take the numerous of the South, where the largest portion of our cotton .- 
seeks an outlet, and see how little commerce has done for them. 


Erect cotton mills at these points and in the interior of our country, and convert 
the millions of bales, which, passing through our towns, ~~ a small pitt- 
ance for compressing and shipping, into yarns and cloth, and how vast be 


» increase, as well in the value of our staple as in thé population and prosperity 
of our cities. 

There is no valid reason, genfleman, why we should export our cotton to distant 
factories, and im the same cotton in shape of yarns and cloth, thus paying a 
double freight, when we have increased facilities for making the conversion on the 
very spot where the raw material is pi . 

ut say some: ‘‘ The lack of capital is the obstacle in our way.’’ Capital is 
always seeking investment, and be assured it will always be found wherever intel- 
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ligent enterprise has pointed out the object upon which it can be profitably em- 
siesed. Can it be profitably invested in cotton mills in the South? In re lying 
to this vital question, I regret that I am not supplied with the statistics aske m 
all the mills of our section. Iam happy to state, however, that reports have been 
received from very many of them, and, without exception, they are characterized 
as ‘‘ paying investments.” I trust I shall not be considered prejudiced if I select 
the mills of South Carolina to prove the points at issue. Georgia, noted for her 
enterprise and industry, Glorious old Georgia, with her forty odd factories, stands 
grandly first among her Southern sisters in her manufacturing industries, and most 

ladly would I make her mills tell their eloquent tale of ‘ profits; but I lack the 
Sata upon which to build my argument, and my more intimate acquaintance with 
the seventeen mills of my native State necessitates my choice. 

The mills of South Carolina consume about 37,000 bales of cotton annually. 
These at 10 cents per pound are worth in round numbers $1,700,000, while the 

arns, manufactured from this amount of raw cotton, after deducting 15 per cent 
for waste, would be worth, at 22 cents per pound, about $4,coo,0c00, "Tis true that 
the average cost of production is 3 cents per pound, but this gave in wages to per- 
sons living in the neighborhoods, and iu helping them, benefits the communities of 
which they are citizens. 

The profits of the South Carolina mills for the past year have ranged from 7 to 
25 per cent, and for years past they have been uniformly good. The value of all 
the property has been enhanced by judicious improvements, and they are now in 
a most prosperous condition. I have very little doubt, and most sincerely indulge 
the hope, that the same may be said of all the cotton mills in the South. Cotton 
manufacture in our section is destined in the near future, without in any way affect- 
ing the profits of the producer of raw material, to build up thriving towns and 
comfortable fortunes deoughout the South. 

Of the mills in South Carolina, twelve out of the seventeen have been built since 
the war—seven of which are brick and five are frame—and most of all are worked 
by water-power. These seventeen mills have nearly 100,000 spindles and 2,000 
looms in operation. They produce over 100,000 yards of cloth and 17,000 pounds 
of yarn per day, and consume each day about 55,000 pounds of raw cotton. They 
employ over 2,600 operatives, who in turn support over 8,000 persons who are de- 
pendent upon them. The capital employed aggregates $2,300,000. 

A striking feature of this exhibit is that every $230 invested in cotton manufac- 
tures in South Carolina ay oe one person, either by his own labor, or through 
that of the operative upon whom he is dependent. There is no other form in which 
capital can be invested which secures so many and so rich benefits as this. Em- 
ployment is afforded to women and children, who could find no other work so well 
adapted to their strength, and yielding so large a return for theirlabor. Their 
engagement in this work cultivates their intelligence, and, where they are subject 
to elevating social influences, encourages them to seek education, and improves 
them in all those characteristics which are indispensable to the permanent develop- 
ment of a great nation. : 

I have thus imperfectly, gentlemen, endeavored to bring out the advantages 
which our Southern States present for the extension of the manufacture of cotton, 
and to show where capital can be invested to diffuse untold benefits and secure 
profitable returns. 

I have already trespassed too long upon your time to go into any details of the 
improvement of machinery in our cotton mills. Fully conscious that there are 
many of our members much more capable of interesting you on this subject than I 
am, I shall close this paper with an account of ‘‘ The Clement Attachment or New 
Process,"’ and as I know that this can better be done in the words of another, I 
shall make bold to use his description. 

After giving an elaborate description of the Clement attachment, the paper con- 
cludes as follows: 

I have thus endeavored to lay before you the ‘‘pros and cons” regarding this 
‘*new process.” Itis yet but an experiment. From my own examination of the 
matter, I do not think it will ever develop into an industry of much magnitude. It 
may be profitable for a limited number of farmers living contiguous to each other 
to operate one of these mills for the conversion of their own crops into yarn, but I 
do not believe that one would prove a success if organized as a public mill. 

Even if successful, there is no reason why they should at all interfere with the 
regular cotton factories. There is room enough for all, ard any kind of manufac- 
turing interest, prosecuted in our midst, will surely benefit the South. 

I indulged the hope that I could have appended to this paper statistical tables 
which would have afforded some information, and have been of interest to our Asso- 
ciation, but the very meagre response made to my circular by the various mills 
throughout the South has sadly disappointed me. I append, however, a statement 
of all the mills in South Carolina, which is the only State whose complete reports of 
cotton mills I have been able to secure. It would be unjust to the other States of 
the South to tabulate the few exhibits I have received from them. 

The probabilities are that for years to come the cotton mills of the South will be 
making only yarns and coarser cloths, so that the extension of our cotton manufac- 
ture will not necessarily destroy or even cripple this industry in the northern section 
of our common country. It doubtless will eventually change the character of their 
work. They will be compelled to devote themselves to the finer class of fabrics, as 
New —— has already forced Old England to do, until in the progress of time 
they shall find some other mode of employing their capital profitably, and our own 
sunny South, with herimmense supply of raw material, her vast natural advantages, 
her experienced labor, and her improved machinery shall successfully control the 
cotton manufactures of the world. 

Mr. C. F, Low, chairman of the Committee on Fire Department and Water Sup- 
ply submitted the following report: 

FIRE DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY. 


We have the honor to lay before you the report of your committee on fire depart- 
ments and water supply. 

‘The information obtained by the investigations of the committee is embraced in 
twelve tables, one for each State, which give in addition statistics as to the number 
and character of apparatus and men composing the fire departments, and means, 
and extent of water supply and the number and amount of losses during 1879, of 
each place. 

It is altogether unnecessary for us to enter into a lengthy discussion of these 
tables, as each one who reads them can draw his own deductions as readily as we 
can, nor do we find it incumbent upon us to make to this body any suggestions as 
to the general subject under treatment, for all of our members are as familiar as 
ourselves with requisite methods of combating fires, but the most casual examina- 
tion of the exhibit made in this report will show how pressing is the need, that we 
should exert our influence to the utmost, to encourage the organization of means 
for controlling, if not preventing fires, in southern towns, the majority of which you 
will find to be entirely at the mercy of the flames. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with summarizing the report, so as to bring the facts exhibited in it 





before you at this time, as it would be too laborious and consume too much of 
your time to read the tables. 

Circulars were sent to 222 cities and towns, exclusive of those in Texas and 
Kentucky, from 130 of which replies were received. Of those places that replied 
to the circular, only ninety-three had fire departments, and those are embraced jn 
the tables referred to, and are submitted as follows: In Alabama, 15; in Arkansas, 
2; in Florida, 3; in Georgia, 22; in Louisiana, 8; in a Ir; in North 
Carolina, 8; in Tennessee, 7; in Virginia, 9. These include all places that re 
ported, where any pretense is made to having an organization to resist fires, Sijy- 
teen of them have no more efficient means for protecting property of their citizens 
than hook and ladder trucks. Seven other places rely wholly upon chemical ep. 


nes. 

o While hook and ladder and chemical apparatus are most valuable adjuncts tog 
fire department, yet it would be well for us to point out to those communities, which 
make them their sole dependence, how inadequate they are if used alone in any 
serious emergency. At the inception of fires, chemical engines are of i 
value, and in cities where the necessary facilities are afforded, render services which 
no other apparatus can render; but in villages where people to man them have to 
be collected from their vocations to pull them over miry or sandy streets, they too 
often reach the fire when it has passed beyond the stage when they could be effec. 
tive. And we well know that in a fire of any magnitude, they are entirely useless, 
There are but six cities in the South (excluding those of Kentucky) that have paid 
fire departments; four in Virginia ‘and twoin Tennessee. It would be useless 
for us to point out to you how much more efficient a paid department is than a vol- 
unteer one. All of us have had this knowledge forced upon us by abundant ex. 
pense. It is disheartening enough to observe the mismanagement of a volunteer 
department, and see claims against our companies through the lack of that disci- 
pline which can be had only in corps of large cities, the opportunity it gives of be- 
coming a moving factor in ward politics. 

But it is far more discouraging to witnessa scene as was presented at a fire in one 
of our large cities recently, where two companies ceased playing upon the flamesat 
a time when they were threatening the destruction of a very large amount of pro 
erty, and directed their streams against each other, to the infinite delight of the 
‘‘b-hoys.” Of such conduct, we have no language sufficiently strong to express 
our feelings. 

Such an occurrence, would, of course, have been impossible in a paid depart- 
ment. But three of our cities have salvage corps, and the day when this number 
shall be increased, seems very distant ; not that their value is not recognized, but 
our cities seem so little able, if disposed, to perfect other, and probably more im- 
portant branches of their departments, that this which is generally elsewhere 
adopted, will not be rapidly supplied to the cities of the South. 

Some ot our cities have recently added bucket companies to their departments, 
These are valuable acquisitions, especially in the suburos of the cities, as the ap- 
paratus, being very light, can be ay drawn over unpaved streets and carrying, 
as they do, chemical extinguishers and short ladders and axes, in addition toa 
large number of buckets, they can do much to check the progress of fires until the 
engines arrive. 

Nine cities are now using automatic telegraph fire alarms. In two others, tele- 
phones are used to give the alarms, and as telephonic exchanges will, no doubt, 
be introduced into more of our cities, we may expect to see them generally adopted 
by the fire departments. How serviceable they are, we have no means of judging, 
but that they are a great improvement upon the more primitive mode of giving 
alarms, cannot be doubted. 

Twenty-seven southern cities are provided with water works ; eighteen using the 
gravity system, five the Holly system and four the two combined. Sixteen places 
embraced in this report have no supply of water for fire purposes. The remain- 
der have cisterns mainly supplied by rain, or ‘‘ weather,” as one correspondent 
stated. The cities and towns of Kentucky are not embraced in the above statis- 
tics, the returns of that State not being in hand yet, as will be explained here- 
after. 

Throughout the convention eulogiums were uttered upon the worthy president 
of the. Association, Edward S. Gay, for the valuable services rendered during his 
term of office, and regret expressed that the by-laws forbade a third term. Mr. 
Gay was re-elected to the office for which he was so ably qualified, seetion three 
of the constitution being amended so as to permit the election of the president for 
more than two terms. Maj. J. B. Ezell, of Columbia, S. C., was re-elected vice- 


president, and H.C. Stockdell, of Atlanta, secretary. 





Iowa Tactics. 
THE following circular has been sent out by the lowa Union of Under- 
writers : 
Des MoInes, IowA, April 28, 1880. 


DEAR SIR:—The annual meeting of the above named association will be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Wednesday, May 26th, 1880, at 10 o'clock A. M. Your 
company is respectfully invited to be represented. Business will be election of 
officers; attending to important matters and the adoption of some uni'orm action 
to conform to the new laws, lately passed by the Legislature, which take effect 
July 4th, 1880. I suggest for consideration, the adoption of the following slip to be 
attached to all policies on buildings. 

SLIP TO BE ATTACHED TO POLICY NO. 180, INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 

The assured representing and warranting that he is the absolute owner of the 
building hereby insured, and that the present value of same is at least . 
permission is hereby granted for $ other insurance concurrent herewith. 

JouN JAcos Astor, Assured. 


Yours Very Truly, EDWIN A, SIMONDS, Secretary. 


The above circular is self-explanatory. It proposes the adoption of some form- 
ula in practice which will protect companies doing business in Iowa from injustice 
under the operation of the new law of that State which goes into eftect in July 
next. This is very proper action, ifit can be made successful, and we do not see 
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why it cannot, The representations and warrantees of the assured being made a 
part of policy, and the amount written only prima-facie evidence of value, it is en- 
tirely competent to use the warranty in the manner indicated by the circular, to 
guard against over-valuation and over-insurance, The company insuring will be 
allowed, under the new law, to prove breach of warranty and over-valuation, which 
js but right and just to both parties. If the assured warrants the value of his 
property he should stand by his warranty, especially when over-insurance results 
from his statement of value. We are opposed to valued policy laws, believing 
them wrong in principle and pernicious in practice, and regret tle necessity for 
this constant tinkering the insurance contract, but if legislators en act bad law 
insurance companies must protect themselves. 





Average Rates of Premiums Charged in Michigan. 
THE following table showing the rates of premiums in Michigan from 
1871—1879, charged by the stock companies doing business there, is taken from the 
report of the Commissioner of Insurance of that State. The fire and inland marine 
rates are combined in the tabulation : . 
MICHIGAN STOCK COMPANIES. 


with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and have been distributed 
by him ; liabilities not a lien upon these funds have been proved against the Con- 
tinental Life Company, by which company the risks of the Empire were rein- 


sured. 
Globe Mutual Life Insurance Pn a pater P. Fish, Receiver; receipts, 


941 ; expenses other than ver's commission, $62,296; no dividends yet 
paid; duration of trust uncertain. 

Security Life Insurance Company.—William H. Wickham, Receiver; expenses 
including three appeals to the Court of Appeals, $38.7 ; Receiver’s fees, 5 per 
cent., as per order of the court; expects to pay a dividend of ro per cent, and 
close the trust at an early day. 

World Mutual Life Insurance Company,—S. W. Rosendale, Receiver. Ascer- 
tained assets, $8,247; liabilities, .919 ; expenses for the last year, $128 ; no 
dividend. Suits pending control the termination of the trust. 

No report was received from the following companies: Guardian Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, H. R. Pierson, Receiver; North American Life Insurance 
Company, H. R. Pierson, Receiver ; New York State Life Insurance Company, 
H. R. Pierson, Receiver; Reserve Mutual Life Insurance Company, H. R. Pierson, 
Receiver, and the Widows and Orphans Berefit Life Insurance Company, H. R. 
Pierson, Receiver. 





The Mutuals Restricted. 


THE appended opinion transmitted to the Insurance Commissioner of 
Mi ta by the Attorney-general, is of general interest to the public of that State, 






































Average 

VEARs. Risks Written. Premiums. Rate 
Charged. 

$18,901,201 $250,708.07 1.32 

19,036,892 277,268.56 1-45 

17,334,338 2774409.03 1.61 

18,082, 320,871.92 1.97 

18,853,841 287,304.92 1.52 

12,024,415 174,413.02 1.45 

12,136,235 149,890.57 1.23 

10,778,817 119,771.53 1.11 
12,262,679 1155449-50 “90 

COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES. 

187% 2222. - 2-2 nnn nrnn coer eeneeneoeren coos $101,569,197 $1,197,169-45 1.17 
120,544,617 1,652,772- 1-37 

130,371,714 1,9331423-67 1.48 

120,871,618 1,867,377-18 1.54 

123,899.36 1,856,179.21 1.49 

108,827,015 1,5341742.82 1.42 

116,210,426 1,473,949-45 1.26 

118,928,539 1,358,579-89 1.14 

125,063,912 1,390,377-1 1.11 

FOREIGN COMPANIES. 

$15,999,547 $199,629.72 1.24 

th yon aae abo 635,80 1.49 

16,095,860 254,754-30 1.58 

16,937,002 277,884.76 1.64 

19,870,074 3541995-79 1.78 

21,157,742 344,781. 1.6 

19,799.718 274,798.71 | 1.3) 

21,632,028 282,196.37 1.30 

24,526,898 323,302.14 | 1.3 











Dividends Paid and Fees Retained by Receivers of Insolvent Life 
Companies. , 

THE response made by the Attorney General recently to the New York 
State Legislature's request for information in regard to the dividends made, and the 
amount of fees received by Receivers of insolvent corporations, embraced informa- 
tion regarding the receipts and disbursements of several insolvent life insurance 
companies in the hands of Receivers. The information elicited from the Receivers 
by the Attorney-General was entirely voluntary, he having no authority to require 
any report, and therefore the reports are far from being uniform or complete. The 
following was extracted from the report presented : 


American Popular Life Company.—E. Z. Laurence, Receiver ; receipts, $197,864; 
expenses, including all fees, $38,270; dividend yu, $123,965. 

Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company.—E. Newcomb, Receiver; reference 
for distribution now pending; receipts and expenditures not given; dividends esti- 
mated at from 40 to 50 per cent. , f 

Asbury Life Insurance Company.—A. V. Stone, Receiver; receipts, $123,497; 
expenses, $27,339 ; dividend, 70 per cent.; final dividend. Final dividend now in 
course of payment. ’ : ‘ 

The Continental Life Insurance Company.—Jobn P. O'Neil, Receiver, in place of 
J. Anderson; receipts, $1,250,827; expenses, $110,663; dividend, 15 per cent. ; 
duration of trust depends on the sale of a large amount of real estate, the S 
. a 2,500 disputed claims, and the settlement of legal question as to dis- 

ution. 

Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company.—Jobhn P. O'Neil, Receiver; no assets 
have come into the Yeats of the Aone the funds of the company were deposited 





and of particular interest to certain parties in Minneapolis who have been affeciing 
an organization without a capital stock, whereby mill owners can mutually insure 
each other’s property. The following is the opinion of the Attorney-general sub- 
mitted in answer to an inquiry of the insurance commissioner: 


St. PAUL, May 6, 1880. 
Hon. A. R. MCGILL, J/nsurance Commissioner. 

DEAR SIR:—Your question of May 4—‘‘ Would it be lawful and not in conflict 
with existing statutes to organize and operate in this State a mutual insurance com- 
pany without capital, to insure mill property and no other, throughout the State ?” 
—must, in my opinion, be answered in the negative. I am not awareof any statute 
now in force authorizing the organization of mutual insurance companies, except 
town companies. Chapter 1, general laws of 1872, repealed all acts and parts of 
acts and laws of this State inconsistent with the provisions of said chapter. The 
incorporating and operating of mutual insurance companies without capital or as- 
sets would be inconsistent with the provisions of this chapter. Hence, any law 
authorizing the organization of such companies is repealed. Section 1, 3, 4 5 and 
6, and division 3, title 3, and section 5, title 4, laws of 1872. The langua sec- 
tion 2, title 4, ot this act ‘‘No mutual fire insurance company, not of this State, 
shall do business in the State unless,” etc., is not to be construed as authorizing 
such companies within the State by implication. The manifest object of this section 
is to permit companies already organized at the time the act went into operation to 
continue to do business without being possessed of the requisite amount of cash 
surplus, as provided for in said section 2. Respectfully yours, 

Cuas. M. START, Attorney General. 





A Transaction in Mortgages. 


THE General Term of the Supreme Court rendered an opinion last 
month on an appeal from the referee's decision in the suit brought by the Universal 
Life Insurance Company to foreclose three mortgages. Each of these mortgages 
were for $5,000, made by Susan A. Van Dyke to the Reserve Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and afterward assigned to the Universal Life. In the suit brought by 
the company the defense of usury had been interposed. The defendant averred 
that she, through her agent, had applied to Andrew W. Gill, vice-president of the 
Reserve Mutual, for a loan of $12,000 upon the mortgages and was by him referred 
to Everett Clapp, the president, by whose instructions an additional $3,000 over 
and above the loan of $12,000 solicited was paid to the company through its officers, 
Messrs. Gill and Clapp, as a bonus for theloan. The referee had found against 
the defendant, holding that there was nousury in the premises, The General Term 
of the Supreme Court handed down an opinion affirming the referee's decision. The 
opinion held that Clapp and Gill took advantage of their positions as officers and 
trustees of the insurance company. But the abuse of th-ir trust for their private 
advantage did not necessarily stamp the transaction on the part of the company 
with usury. The Court was not prepared to say that the referee's finding was so 
far against the weight of evidence as to make interference with the result justifiable. 
Costs were not imposed on either party. 





An Incendiary Pleads Guilty, and is Sentenced. 


AT Brewerton, N. Y., in December, 1878, Jacob L. Miles burned a 
dwelling and barns owned by his wife. The property was insured in the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, of New York, and Mrs. Miles sued the company for 
$3,100. Miles was indicted for arson in the third degree, and his trial came off at 
Pulaski in February of the present year. A case was clearly proven, but a single 
juror having been.obtained by the defense, no verdict was brought in. The jury 
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was out for fourteen hours but could not decide upon a verdict, eleven being for 
conviction and one for acquital. Last month, at the May term of the County Court 
of Oswego, Miles pleaded guilty to the crime, and was sentenced for six years at 
hard labor in Auburn prison. A few days after her husband received sentence, 
Mrs. Miles discontinued the suit against the Continental Insurance Company, 





The Alliance Insurance Company Reinsures. 


THE Alliance Insurance Company, of Boston, has decided to discon- 
tinue the issuing policies and re-insure its outstanding risks. This step was 
taken upon the recommendation of the officers of the company, who reported to 
the directors that, in cons« quence of the ridiculously low rates and frequent fires, 
the premium income was not sufficiently large to cover losses and expenses. 

The Alliance has been very unfortunate in its business operations during the 
past two or three years. Abnormal losses have eaten up the surplus funds, and 
served to dishearten the officers. Notwithstanding the rigid economy brought 
to bear upon the management, the capital stock showed an impairment of $3.802 
on December 21, 1878, and during 1879 this impairment was increased to $9,808. 
In 1879, the rates of losses to premiums was 93.9 per cent. 

The action taken by the Board of Directors in reinsuring the outstanding risks, 
allows the company to again commence business or to retire from the insurance 
field altogether. 





Protest against the Valued Policy Bill. 


AT a meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwiters on May 17th, 
the following protest against the valued policy law was unanimously adopted and 
ordered to be presented to the Legislature: 


To the Honorable Assembly of the State of New York, now in session in Albany. 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters would most respectfully and most 
earnestly remonstrate against the Foe of the bill now before your Honorable 


Body, commonly known as the ‘‘ Valued Policy Bill, Senate Bill No. 124” (original 
No. 116), and beg to lay before you briefly some of the reasons why such bill should 
not become a law. 

First—Its provisions convert a simple contract of idemnity for actual loss into 
one which in the hands of bad men may under the sanction of law become a mere 
wager policy of the most dangerous character, in that it, in certain cases, compels 

ayment of an amount in excess of actual loss, removes all interest or care of the 
insured in the protection of his property, and offers a prize for the wicked and 
fraudulent burning of the thing insured to realize beyond its actual value. 

Second—That it changes the whole theory of fire insurance which has prevailed 
ever since its — and is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of the decision of 
the courts both here and in England, in which valued policies have been dis- 
countenanced and discouraged as against the policy of the law and injurious to 
public morals. 

Third—That it stimulates and encourages over-insurance, an evil to which is to 
be attributed a large proportion of fraudulent fires, notwithstanding the utmost 
endeavors of underwriters to guard against it in limiting the amount of insurance 
to be granted. 

Fourth—That it determines in advance the amount of recovery by the amount a 
dishonest person may be able to induce the company to take on his property, the 
value of which is peculiarly within his own knowledge, and of which the under- 
writer cannot be as well informed without great labor and expense either to himself 
or the insured, which expense, if paid directly by the insured would prove a severe 
tax upon his forethought in covering his property by insurance; while if borne by 
the company would, as a matter of self-protection, lead to a large increase in rates 
or an abandonment of the business as no longer profitable or desirable. 

Fifth—That it offers a direct inducement to dishonest propertyholgers to insure 
their property for more than its real value, and promises the solemn sanction of law 
to him in enforcing the claims, however unjust or exorbitant, provided only “ that 
the claim be not tainted with actual fraud,’’ a thing well-nigh impossible to prove in 
almost every case. 

Sixth—Its tendency will be to increase enormously the destruction of property by 
fire, thereby increasing the loss to the commonwealth of the State by the unneces- 
sary burning of property. This is demonstrated without a doubt in the State of 
Wisconsin, the first State to adopt such a law, by a large increase in the ratio of 
losses during the three years since its enactment—a fact testified to by the author- 
ities ofthat State, and recognized by all underwriters doing business there. 

Seventh—Its legitimate eftort will be to the pos‘tive disadvantage of honest policy- 
holders and to the advantage of designing and dishonest men. Every claimant may 
now require his loss to be determined by disinterested arbitrators, chosen from 
among his neighbors, or he — appeal to the court with a certainty of obtaining 
full justice at its hands and at the hands of a jury of his own vicinity. Such a law 
is necdless to secure the rights of the insured, and is open to grave doubts as to its 
constitutionality, 

Finally, in the judgment of members of this Board, the passage of this bill will 
largely promote incendiarism and arson, enormously increase the proportion of 
fraudulent and dishonest losses, tend to demoralize the citizens of the State by 
giving the sanction of law to fraud, and rob the State of the high position it has 

itherto maintained of leading the legislation of this country in the fostering care it 
has ever exercised in protecting the great interests of fire insurance, so important 
and indispensable to the business and mercantile relations, not only of this State 
and city, but those of the whole country as well. 

We therefore respectfully and urgently remonstrate against the passage of this 
bill, and beg to express our firm confidence that the wisdom of your Honorable 





Body will save the great interests we represent from the wrongs and injustice sure 
to follow legislation of this character. 

Adopted unanimously by this Board, ninety-five companies being represented on 
roll-call, and forwarded by its order to the individual members of your Honorable 


y. 
Attest, 


E, A. WALTON, President, 
Wo. W. HENSHAW, Secretary. 





Taxation of Life Insurance Companies. 


May 17, George H. Andrews and Henry M. Alexander, representing 
the life insurance companies, called upon Govenor Cornell by appointment to pre- 
sent agreements against the bill recently passed by the Legislature levying a tax 
upon life insurance companies, They argued that the bill was unjust and that the 
Governor's approval of it should be withheld. The arguments made embraced the 
following points among others : 

1. Imperfect and vague.—Section 1 taxes ‘‘ Premiums, Interest, and other 
Incomes.” 


Section 2 requires returns to be made by the companies of the amount of 
premiums only, making no provision for any returns as to interest and other 


r Income. 


Section 1 should be amended to correspond with section 2, or section 2 should be 
made to correspond with section 1. 

The basis of the tax is (section 1) the ‘‘ gross amount of premiums, interest, and 
other income received by such company upon business transacted in this State,” 
How are the words “ transacted in this State” to be understood? A_company 
loans on mortgage in Connecticut—where is that business transacted? Or it holds 
bonds of a city in California, Massachusetts, or Missouri—where is that business 
transacted? The act should define clearly the meaning to be the interest or in- 
come from investments upon property situated in this State. 

A still more important Came remains as to the sifus of every portion of the 
insurance business of a New-York company which insists that all its contracts are 
made within this State. The intention of the bill is probably to tax the receipts 
from premiums upon policies insuring the lives of residents of this State, but thi 
is by no means clear from its terms. hould it be considered otherwise the effect 
would be to tax again in this State premiums which have already been taxed in an- 
other State, and would, besides, be at variance with the requirements of this bill as 
to the tax imposed on the companies of other States for business transacted in 
his State. 

Il. At Variance with Present System.—The principle underlying the present 
system of taxation in this State is to tax aman or a corporation upon what he 
owns, or what he is worth. To determine this his debts are deducted fom his pos- 
sesions, and he is taxed upon the remainder. What is the status of life insurance 
company under this rule ? Its assets are its possessions, its reserves are its debts; © 
the difference between these is its surplus, or what it is worth. That is to say, 
from the assets are to be deducted its debts, including the sum necessary to rein- 
sure the risks of the company, and the difference is the surplus. Take the last tax 
return of one company. It reported a surplus of $11,144,041.04, of which the cost 
of real estate owned was $7,811,805.18. his real estate is taxed as all other such 
property is. But this act proposes to tax the income derived from the assets 
against which stand the debts of acompany. Further, it taxes the vents from real 
estate already taxed. Also the income from dividends upon stocks which are 
already taxed. 

Ill. This Bill Part ofa New System.—It may be answered to the last objection 
that this bill is part of anewsystem. Admitted. But this bill does not itself con- 
stitute a system. It is only a small cog-wheel in a vast machine which must con- 
sist of many wheels, but where are the wheels whose teeth are to fit with this? Is 
this-poor wheel to be left alone to grind the interests of life insurance? I suggest 
with great deference, that this bill be made harmoniovs in its sections, and then 
await the progress of legislation in c »nstructing the entire sysiem. 

IV. Ulterior Effects of this Bill.—This bill, if approved, will produce results 
upon the business of life insurance far bt yond the limits of this State. Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Californta, Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont, Illinois, and other States, have, in common with New York, what are 
known as reciprocal laws. The law of New York is as follows : 

‘** Whenever the existing or future laws of any other State shall require of insur- 
ance companies organized under the laws of this State * * any payment for taxes 
* * all companies of such States having an agency in this State * * shall pay to 
the Insurance Department * * for taxes an amount equal to the amount of such 
—— and payments imposed by the laws of such State upon the companies of 
this State.” 

The laws of the States enumerated are founded upon the same principles as this 
of our State, and the approval of this bill will at once set in operation these so- 
called reciprocal, but more properly, retaliatory laws, with results of which this is, 
perhaps, the most striking instance. The laws of Ohio provide that when any 
other State levies any tax upon Ohio companies the same shall be imposed in Ohio 
upon all companies of such other State. Only one Ohio company does business 
in New York, and collected $354 in premiums in 1879. The New York Life com- 
panies received in Ohio in 1879, $1,348,253. Thus, the pending bill, if approved, 
will collect from Ohio companies $3.54 for the Treasury of New York, at an 
ditional cost of $13,482.53, which the New York companies will be compelled by 
it to pay into the ‘lreasury of Ohio, thus imposing the trifling cost of collection 
upon the New York companies equal to 380,000 per cent upon the sum collected 
as revenue to this State. 

It does not seem necessary to more than refer to the fact that this State has, for 
a period of nearly twenty-five years, by specifically exempting the business of life 
insurance from taxation, attracted many millions of capital to tais State, most 
which has been invested here, to the advantage and development of its business 
and resources, and a change of —z subjecting such property to taxation should 
be effected only in compliance with the requirements of a revised system, and in 
terms so clearly defined as not to be misunderstood, and exacting the minimum rate 
consistent with such general scheme. 

It is not expedient to recite herein the cogent reasons which might be stated why 
the liberal policy so long pursued by this State in regard to the accumulation of 
savings in this form might be wisely adhered to. Recognizing the authority of the 
State as supreme, a dutiful compliance with the requirements of any clear and well- 
defined Jaw may be counted upon. 
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Life Insurance in 1879. 














































Fire and Marine Insurance in Maine in 1879. 
THE Insurance Commissioner of Maine, in his annual report for 1880, shows the 





























































































































CANADA. 
Tue Superintendent of Insurance of Canada, has published the fol- — ose ond masine ingurence business ‘Te have heen teqnensted in the State 
lowing abstract of life insurance done in the Dominion during 1879: o“~ 
Name or Company. Risks Total Total 
wouscend i peace : Written. | Premiums.| Losses. 
EW POLITE AT THE END OF Mes 
eatentehs THE YEAR, 2 5 Claims. ' ; 
Name or Company. NY s Paid. Maine Stock Companies. 
x Merchants Marine, Bangor.......-.---------------- 1 . x 
No. | Amount.| No. | Amount. | %> tiie. WAM ca Snutekiccasekeunsstuenebavaraand 6: ree = en 1 Oarfas-ze 
aS Union, BAIT ccucccscctcewneuceresisenatooponant 2,127,537 81,162.02 42,455.41 
Canadian Companies. Totals .-occccecescnccccnsecnseccreccrcececcese $5,525,557 | $211,447.03 | $112,205.38 
$2,633,100 | 11,387 | $18,945,715 | $536,293 | $142,814 Stock Companies of other States. 
250 689 5 27,247 8,000 | Etna, Connecticut....---------------- - --------=| $5,304,748 | $60,136,46 | $52,226.08 
1,545,650 | 4,105 6,058, 1544) 27,582 | Alliance, Massachusetts .....-.-------------------- 114,100 Fe ere 
201,500 | 1,104 1,262,855 30,805 14,298 | American Central, anees- pascaepeguecesepnesscons 157,184 2,314. 3 160.00 
490,000] 1,9 2,166,413 62,537 10,500 | American Fire, Pennsy Roses copwacpveyevecoves x 3,018.34 1,951.73 
818,600 | 2, 3,622,783 enti 17,415 | Atlantic Fire and Some. Rhode BE c cnsccvives 6s 582 SIBGP 1 cnceeesee 
17,606 170 163,609 4,674 | None. a ;, naoenes :—~ ebénnnbbebvascnunssd | ccanetie | Gene | Glestiiin 
: J uffalo German, New York... ....----------------- 435,041 4,323.66 608. 
British Companies. Commerce, New York ......--..------------------- = na I, “+ 7 _ ae 
: Commercial, New York.....-.--------------------- 7250 37.89 650.59 
Briton Life......-- eoeccce 6 10,500 58 106,910 41094 2,000 Commonwealth, Massachusetts ..........----.----- 529,657 5,481.20 2,770.31 
Briton Medical... -- None.) None. 453 1,041,180 32,005 34,578 | Clinton Fire New York. Fobrosry $B_ MR iscwccuc] cocccdes | wuseunge td! Seunwdesus 
Commercial Union. 16 51,373 310 748,894 22,996 20,959 Connecticut Fire, C ens Siintigncerstepaunes 875 2,332.64 6,452.46 
Edinburgh.....- -.--.--------- None one. 235 590,195 19,483 5,893 Continental, New York ...........--------------- a 004 9,055.22 10,214.74 
Life Association of Scotland..|None.| None. 1,770 39390450 98,359 59,019 | Delaware Mutual — Pennsylvania ............ £0,700 6,511.31 1,800.00 
Ticaspoal & London & seat 11 | 18,183 206 286,004 10,136 1,117 Dwelling House, Massachusetts bedisubancipouboontutl 75,050 ro 50.00 
London Assurance....-... | 2,920 - 26,499 917 None. Elliot, Massachusetts............-.---.--.--.- 67,587 nee 
London and Lancashire 400,600 1y 1,783,188 53,450 18,850 Equitable Fire a Manne, Rhode Island 117,200 25 1,391.51 
North British. ....-...---. 38,000 337 921,497 26, 33.057 | Fairfield Fire,Connecticut...........-.-- 139,275 1,185.73 1,021.71 
Positive Government....-..--| --2-)  s-e0-- Jowweee | eeennene Noreturn.|  -..--- F t Fire, New York.... 116,850 a 136.2 
774750 213 394,58 10,642 2,373 Fire iation, Pennsylvania a 26,027.55 aguedh 
411,100 561 1,037,497 31,801 5,217 Firemens Fire, Massachusetts . 9-33 
Royal 65,575 341 1,012,568 27,735 24,267 Faneuil Hall, Massachusetts. .- 234, 97 ave 2,053.17 
Scottish Amicable.......- one. 246 643,567 18,462 11,720 First National Fire, Massachusetts 34.307 oe 7,150.10 
Scottish Provident None 109 230,524 5.456 1,703 Franklin Fire, Pennsylvania. ...... 1 = ny 4 12,224.41 13,077.03 
Sesttish Provincial.....c0c.-2] seco] woccce Jocesee | covces No return danet rmania Fire, New York..... 115 4.452 40 1,222.72 
OS 697,600 | 2,652 5.437,006 | 152,237 61,917 | German American, New York. 641 5:734-42 75152.15 
Tsskedceube cece cocccsors 38 107,067 277 649,019 17,54! 21,982 Giant Fire and Marine, Pennsylvania - 197,850 2,051.56 1,953-49 
— ter Fire, Massachusetts ........ 165,360 2,748.53 2,748.23 
American Companies jm Fire, New York........ 793,185 097.35 8,946.51 
Hartford Fire, Connecticut 419724325 asa 33,158.18 
Bite... 200-222-202 00020 935 | 1,386,600] 7,753|  9,289,325| 307,847 117.246 | Hoffman Fire, New York 58,275 82.04 252.50 
Connecticut. .......-.-------- None. one. 1,850 3,837,017 | 145,734 78,939 | Home, New York ....-. 4,041,672 adeno: 33,955-33 
| Set 475 | 1,285,500] 2,212 5.205098 180,327 50,744 | Howard, New York --- 395,964 41247-29 3,018.03 
Metropolitan. .......--------- 45 77,500 547 2 35,977 4,002 | Hudson, New Jersey.......-.--------------------- 343.985 2,302.19 31380. 
Bics cone cccescacccons|_sace | . ssyece Ieteuss 1 ° <nenes Noreturn.| ------ Insurance Company of North America, Pennsylvania) 1,495,350 1€,539,91 3,041.22 
New York..............-..../None.| None 1,627 4:209,975 | 130,944 40,520 | Insnrance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, Pa.| 1742 4)532.05 00 
North Western .......-------- |None.| None 683 1,092,5 6,592 12,200 | Manhattan Fire, New York.. Boiog6 046.62 13 8 
Pheenix of Hartford........--. None,| None. 2,712 2,230,638 Bs'o33 31,869 | Manufacturers, New J ee 58.4 934-27 nny ~ 
SS ars 336,150 | 2,203 3,072, Bo 89,691 11,085 | Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Massachusetts- 1,039,504 9,185.71 3,085.40 
Union Mutual........-------) 167 277,850! 1,746 2,732,014 91,692 48,633 | Mechanics Mutual, Massachussetts -- 135,193 . 
United States, .........-.-.- None. one 30 58,665 1,707 one. Merchants, ag Island... 1,091,591 
Merchants, New Je _— ear 
Meriden Fire, Connecticut. 3971349 
National Fire, New York...-. 5,400 
Iowa. National Fire, Connecticut .....--.------ 1,312 
The following table, compiled by the Insurance Commissioner of Iowa, from the Newark City, + Massachusetts + 
5 : ® ae 6 he cata ma by 
annual statements of life insurance companies transacting business in that State, eos — pow. 7 oy } 751884 
: : * ew Hampshire Fire, New Hampshire -........... 410 
shows the business done in Iowa for the year ending December 31, 1879, andnumber | New York City, New York ..........-----s-s0-20s- — 
and amount of policies in force : Niagara Fire, New WEEReo accnccescece deesidagepingt 162,922 
. North 1, Wiscor.sin................. 73.9 
j feent, Consent soeepapetnntedustadietrnes 519 
POLICIES IN FORCE = ennsylvania Fire, Pennsylvania ........---.------ qy 2 
ts POUICIES ISSUED | Premiums Peoples Fire, New Jersey oats 
NAME OF END OF THE YEAR. 79 Received, | 7 osses Phenix, New York ....-.-- 9275422 
Company. Cash Paid Phenix, Connecticut.......----.-c---------00-+-= 15950037 
and : Providence Washington, Rhode Island -........... .912 
No. | Amount. | No.| Amount. Notes. Prescott, Massachusetts ......-...----------------- 70,650 
Revere Fire, Massachusetts .........-....-.----.-.- 166,725 
_— Rochester Dna OW FOIE cccocconcccconsnnents 219,039 
Securit MMNECTICUE 2 ccc ccecccccccccccccccccccce 180,180 
Cent a. -- - iMat Lite 1,225 $2,129,779 65 $53,568 $27,922.45 | $15,022.85 ooo Masenchwsetts ..... 2... 2200 -ccccccecseees 447.367 
ennial Mut. Life Shoe and Leather, Massachusetts.............-.... 284,615 3,654.90 3,074.73 
Association ........ 5)612 | =~ -a~nee 253902 | wa nnn ne wenn---- | 94,944-37 Springfield Fire and Marine, Massachusetts 2,909. , 25,011 
Deg — or = Lynd rte 23 —_— Stan Fire, New Jersey.....------.---- aiesits pe fet 3763.08 one 
* ¥ 044.92 one. | St. Nicholas, New York .......................-.-- 
Connecticut Mutual../ 1,744 araebvost 85 112,921 84 54t.78 53,050.00 ot. Heats. Yo _ Lah ER a RE GELS aan m4 ae — 
Continental... .. 33 395243 3 447 1,211.14 0 radesmens, New York.........- ERE ROT ME 158.266 1,022.74 | <------ ce 
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FrrRE AND MARINE INSURANCE IN MAINE—Continued. 





Total 
Premiums. 


Risks 


Name or Company, Written. 





London and Lancashire, England 
London Assurance Corporation, England. 
Liverpool and London and Globe, England. 
Metropole, France , 
North British and Mercantile, Great Britain 
North German, Hambu 
Norwich Union, Englan 
Northern Assurance, England 
England 

oyal, England 
Scottish Commercial, Scotland 
Pheenix, England. February 20, 1880. 
Transatlantic Fire, Hamburg <a 
Western Assurance, Canada a 


7:799.07 

biboy.ty 

32,410.56 

1,686.15 

15,088.21 
68 


38,494.07 


91,767 
302,411 





$41,657.57 


| 
a. ee | $16,229,369 


$5,525,557 
44,911,276 
1,176,140 | 
16,229,369 | 
| 

| 


$67,842,342 | $933,322.23 


$195,770.58 


$212,447.03 | $112,205.38 
498,337-03 | 396,708.74 
27,707.5 20,170.08 
195,770.5 141,657.57 


Maine Stock Companies 

Stock Companies of other States 
Mutual Companies of other States. ................/ 
* Companies of foreign countries 











$670,741.77 





* United States branches, except British America, 








MERE MENTION. 


—A new marine insurance company has been organized at Halifax, 
N.S. 

—The Long Island Fire Insurance Company will increase its capital 
to $300,000. 

—The number of licensed insurance agents in Kansas this year, is 
five hundred more than last year. 

—T. J. Browne, of Fowler, Ind., has been selected as ag-nt of the 
New York Underwriters agency at that place. 

—The fire extinguishing facilities of Portland, Ore., are to be in- 
creased, particularly as regards the dock service. 

—The Relief Insurance Company, of New York, has transferred its 
Chicago agency from R. A. Waller to E. M. Teall. 

—The Jersey City Insurance Company has been admitted to Con- 
necticut, Ralph Gillett, of Hartford, is the attorney. 

—The North British & Mercantile Insurance Company has appointed 
W. L. Lowell & Company agents at Halifax, N. S. 

—Lawrence L. King, of the insurance firm of L. L. & Moses King, 
St. Louis, was married on May 20 to Mary E. Currier. 

—The Lion Fire Insurance Company, of London, with its subscribed 
capital of $5,000,000, has been admitted to California. 

—The Petersburg Savings Fire Insurance Company, of Virginia, 
has re-insured its Maryland risks in the Rochester German. 

—The Ohio Insurance Company, of Dayton, has been supplied with 
a Maryland passport. James S. Watkins is the State agent. 

—F. G. Cross, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has moved his office from Xenia, to Cincinnati, O. 

—A.C. Ducat, of Chicago, will soon leave, for a short time, for 
Cuba, on business for the insurance companies he represents. 

—The Agricultural Insurance Company, of Watertown, has ap- 
pointed J. R. Hawthorne, of Detroit, State agent for Michigan. 

—The office of the Hanover Fire Insurance Company has been re- 
moved to 18x Broadway, between Courtlandt and Dey streets. 

—The Park Fire Insurance Company is now quartered at 170 
Broadway, in the offices formerly occupied by the Clinton Fire. 

—The National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A., has promoted 
C. H. Antes from the desk of cashier to the position of secretary. 

—J. W. Iredell, Jr., Superintendent of Western agencies for the 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, located at Cincinnati, has fitted up 
an office on the first floor of the Wiggins Block, which has in elegance, comfort and 





i 


good light, few equals in that city. The arrangement and taste bear witness to the 
good judgment possessed by Mr. Iredell. 

—Superintendent Fairman has taken up his residence in Albany, 
His house is a very pleasant one, facing, as it does, Washington Park. 

—Wilson G. Hunt is now a trustee of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, having recently been chosen to fill a vacancy in the board. 

—The Commonwealth Insurance Company, of Boston, has selected 
Charles M. Peck, of New York, as agent for the Metropolitan district. 

—The firm of Long & Dodds, of Cincinnati, have dissolved partner. 
ship. A. A. Long continues the business at No. 76 West Third street. 

—Charles E. Crain, of the firm of Ayers & Crain, Milwaukee, has 
secured the agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 

—The Provident Life and Trust Company has been admitted to Con- 
necticut. Lewis H. Fish, of New Haven, is both attorney and State agent. 


—The New York Life Insurance Company has appointed Amos 
Sherman general agent for Rhode Island and special agent for New England. 


—A life insurance policy taken out in England in 1795 upon a life 
then aged thirteen has recently been paid. It was the oldest policy in the world. 


—A Meriden, Conn., man upon solicitation took out an accident 
policy in the Travelers, of Hartford, and the next day he was killed by the cars, 


—Israel C. Pierson, late of the actuarial department of the New 
York Life, has been appointed actuary of the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—The Southern Department of the Continental Insurance Company 
is now at Atlanta, Ga., having been moved from Louisville. G. C. Gettys is in 
charge. 

—George P. Treadway & Company, of Chicago, have been appointed 
agents of the United Fireman's Insurance Company, of Baltimore, vice Straight 
& Lyman. 

—Superintendent Baldwin, of the middle department of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, recently received $11,675 as the premium upon 
one policy. 

—A. Wetecamp, general agent of the Germania Life, at Cincinnati, 
hasresigned, to take effect Julyx. His place will be filled by Adolph Bender, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

—Several of the officers of a Manchester, Eng., insurance company 
have been arrested, being charged with publishing false balance sheets and con- 
spiring to defraud. es 

—Weil Brothers, of Milwaukee, have taken the general agency for 
Milwaukee County, of the New York Life Insurance Company. They are success- 
ors to Charles E. Ross. 

—Burnhard Haldan, managing director of the Western Assurance 
Company, of Toronto, died on May 12. He was au active insurance man, and his 
loss will be severely felt. 

—The Phenix Fire Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, now occu- 
pies its elegant new building on Court street. The New York office remains in the 
Western Union building. 

—Charles A. Farnham is now the secretary of the Cincinnati Fire 
Insurance Company, having been called to the position after a connection with 
the Germania lasting nine years. 

—Isaac R. St. John, President of the Lamar Insurance Company, is 
dead, aged 79 years. Mr. St. John was secretary of the company from 1856 to 
1868, when he was made president. 

—C. C. Kimball, of Hartford, has been appointed attorney of the 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, for the State of Connecticut. He 
succeeds E. B. Goodsell, of Bridgeport. 

—The vacancy in the secretaryship of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, occasioned by the retirement of E. A. Strong, has been 
filled by the election of Edward L. Dobbins. 

—Max Goldfinger, formerly general agent for the New York Life, 
has become associated with L. C. Hopkins, of Cincinnati, general agent of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of New York. 

—M. O. Selden and Paul Turner, of Baltimore, have formed a part- 
nership for the transaction of an insurance agency business. The Faneuil Hall, 
of Boston, is one of the companies represented. 

—Brown, Dodge & Pope, one of the most reliable and popular insur- 
ance firms of Toledo, O., representing some of the best companies in the country, 
were the recipients of a very flattering, but well-merited, notice in a local paper 
recently, which said: “ This firm has been long and favorably known to the policy 
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holders of Toledo. They are entitled to the consideration and thanks of business 
men, from the fact that they invite business by furnishing thoroughly reliable indem- 
nity, in well-written policies, and equitable adjustment of losses sustained. 

—The well established insurance firm, of Hibberd & Son, of Mil- 
waukee, have opened a Marine agency in Chicago, under the management of 
J. B. Kellogg, an experience local marine underwriter. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company has appointed as 
State Agent for Rhode Island, J. F. Huntsman, for many years at the home office 
of the company. His headquarters are at Providence. 

—The Phcenix, of London, has appointed W. B. Barlett special agent 
for New England, with headquarters at Boston, and John Marr special agent for 
the State of New York, with headquarters at Rochester. 

—C. M. A. Hess, of Edinburg, Ind., will please accept thanks for 
copy of minimum notes of March 4, 1880, received at our Chicago office. With 
their new tariff, the Edinburg underwriters ought to be happy. 

—In Maryland the ‘business of life insurance transacted for the 
year 1879, amounted to: Policies written, 2096; premiums received, $1,090,193; 
losses paid, $847,726; policies in force at the end of the year, 12 724. 

—During 1879 the fire insurance risks written in the State of 
Ohio amounted to $119,320,880. The total amount of premiums paid to companies 
was $1,727,881, and the aggregate of fire losses incurred was $898,664. 

—E. F. Rodgers, of the Connecticut Insurance Company, made a 
visit to Chicago during the month just past, and expressed himselfas highly pleased 
with the airand business of the metropolis of the West, and who is not ? 

—-The general agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at New York, is now in the hands of Gifford Morse alone, E. O. Good- 
win, who had long been identified with the agency, withdrawing on June 1. 

—Morris Franklin, late with the Western department of the Scottish 
Commercial, has been appointed to a similar position in the North British and 
Mercantile Western General Agency office, W. B. Cornell, superintendent. 

—The German-American, of New York, has re-insured the Hiber- 
nia Fire Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. The Company started business in 
1872, on an authorized capital stock of $300,000, one-third of which was paid 
in. 

—R. P. Conlon, of Newark, N. J., has moved his general agency bus- 
iness to more eligible quarters, now having one of the best locations in the city. He 
represents the Guardian, of London, and the Tradesmens and American, of New 
York. 

—Lafayette, Ala., has sent two of its citizens to prison on terms of 
four years for attempting to burn a gin-house. Alabama incendiaries, if they 
want to retain their liberty, must choose something besides gin-houses to work 
upon. 

—Adam Gray & Company, No. 77, West Third street, Cincinnati, 
have secured the Hartford Insurance Company, of Hartford, which, with the large 
list of other companies they represent, makes one of the strongest agencies in Cin- 
cinnati. 

—Superintendent Bullwinkle, of the Chicago Fire Patrol, is not yet 
on duty, but hopes to be able to call the roll and mount the box in a few days, as he 
is now improving rapidly. Meantime, Captain McMahon does the needful at patrol 
headquarters. 

—James Nichols, secretary of the National Insurance Company, of 


_ Hartford, Conn., has been spending a few days in Chicago, looking after the in- 


terests of his company, insurance-wise and otherwise, investments being a part of 
the otherwise. 

—Louis W. Burnham has been appointed general agent for the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, for the States of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, with office at Boston. . He was late general agent of the Phoenix Life, 
of Hartford. 

—Jacob Schlandecker has recovered by suit from the German In- 
surance Company, of Erie, Pa., $23,175, for services rendered. The trial devel- 
oped some interesting points relative to the true inwardness of the closing up of 
the company. 

—Thomas E, Drake, of Cincinnati, succeeds to the firm of Burt & 
Drake, agents of the Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, Mr. Burt having been 
appointed to the charge of the Pennsylvania business of the company, with office 
at Philadelphia. 

—Edward A. Jones has been placed in charge of the business of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company for the Metropolitan district of New York. 
Mr. Jones has been a very successful solicitor, and is familiar with all the branches 
of underwriting. 

—J. C. Scroggs, the veteran special of that most excellent com- 
pany, the Firemans Fund, of San Francisco, came into Chicago headquarters a 





few days ago, from an extended tour among the agents of the company in the 
West, to draw a little inspiracion and fresh supplies for another trip. He reports 
plenty of work with moderate returns. 


—Schenck & Hobbs, of Chicago, are now comfortably settled in their 
new and pleasant office, No. 200 La Salle street. In their present headquarters they 
have more room for the transaction of increasing business. Three general agencies 
give them plenty to do. 

—Edward Litchfield, the assistant American Manager of the Lanca- 
shire Insurance Company, whose recent arrival in this country has been noted, has 
already familiarized himself with the duties of his position and is actively engaged 
in prosecuting the same. 

—J. S. Harris, Western special agent of the Metropole, returned to 
Chicago early in the month from an extended trip South, where he had been estab- 
lishing agencies with success. The company in his field is being rapidly planted 
with very flattering results. 

—John P. Whiteman, of Cincinnati, formerly President of the Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, of that city, has severed his connection with that 
company, and will have a local office at No. 13 West Third street. He has already 
secured the New York Alliance. 

—B. D. West, formerly in charge of the Western department of the 
Caisse Générale, is now general superintendent of the United States business, with 
headquarters at New York, having been promoted to the position left vacant by 
the retirement of Julien Le Cesne. 

—Benjamin M. Weil, one of Milwaukee’s prominent underwriters, 
paid a visit the other day to our Chicago office. Milwaukee, he says, is doing as 
well insurance-wise as could be expected. A condition of quiescence prevails, 
something unusual for Milwaukee. 

—The office of A. T. Smith, of Chicago, general agent of the New 
York City Insurance Company, is at No. 155 La Salle street, and the office of E. 
E. Ryan & Company, is at No. 210, on the same thoroughfare. Their locations 
were erroneously given last month. 

—J.‘M. Dresser, of La Fayette, Ind., General Agent of the National 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, swung around the circle into Chicago, the 
other day. Business of course brought the Colonel. Why not submit to the inev- 
itable, and locate in Chicago at once? 

—A ship captain was convicted, the other day, at St. John, N. B., of 
scuttling his vessel so as to gain the insurance money. However, his grief was 
in a measure assuaged the day following by receiving intelligence that he had 
drawn a $10,000 prize in the Havana lottery. 

—Halle Steenslard, secretary of the Hekla Insurance Company, of 
Madison, Wis., paidour Chicago office a visit recently. He was looking after the 
interests of his company, which if not large, is sound to the core, and which, since 
its organization, has done a successful business. 

—The total number of ocean sailing vessels reported lost during the 
month of March was 107, of which forty-two were English and fourteen American, 
the Nationalities furnishing the highest numbers. Eleven steamers were lost, nine 
of which floated the English, and two the French flag. 

—The Automatic Gas-Lamp and Lighting Company, of New 
York, will find some difficulty, doubtless, in prosecuting the extensive business it 
proposed to enjoy. Policies on buildings in which the lights are used at New Bed- 
ford, Conn., have been canceled by order of the managers. 

—J. 1.. Register, general agent for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, for the Pennsylvania, has brought suit against T. H. 
Schwarz and H. B. Heilman, of Philadelphia, for slander, and to recover for alleged 
damage done his business in the Western part of the State. 

—Charles F. Peltier, of Detroit, has been appointed special agent for 
the Metropole for Michigan and Indiana. Mr. Peltier is of the local insurance 
firm of Peltier & Bellanger, and has had considerable experience in the field as 
special, in which capacity he has been uniformly successful. 

—H. H. Brown, one of Chicago’s old and popular underwriters, 
who recently sustained a loss in his agency by the withdrawal of the Scottish 
Commercial, is in a more hopeful mood now than of late, having this month been 
appointed agent of the Hope Insurance Company, of New York. 

—J. C. Montgomery, of Chicago, has resigned the special agency of 
the Continental Insurance Company, of New York, for the State of Indiana, and 
has resumed the business of adjusting fire losses as an independent adjuster. His 
office is with G. W. Montgomery, at La Salle and Madison streets. 

~-When the Lancashire absorbed the Scottish Commercial, among 
the changes involved, was the consolidation of the agency of the Metropolitan 
district of the Lancashire with the general agency of that company ? Charles M. 
Peck, who has heretofore managed the local agency of that company with marked 
success, was thereby deprived of a good company and the company lost a live, 
energetic agent. Mr. Peck receives consolation, however, in being appointed 
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agent of the Guardian, a popular English company, having a paid-up capital of 
$5,000,000 and assets in this country amounting to $861,973. Mr. Peck controls 
a large line of insurance, and the Guardian is likely to be the gainer by the 
change. 

—James L. Higgins, lately general agent of the New York Life, at 
Detroit, has returned to his old field, Ohio, and is doing special work for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York. Mr. Higgins is one of the best 
life insurance men in the country, and will be a valuable man for the company. 


—Benjamin Noyes, of life insurance company wrecking fame, sub- 
scribed $700 to a church fund at New Haven, Conn., upon condition that $50,000 
should be raised or the promise would not be binding. The conditions were ful- 
filled, but Mr. Noyes’ subscription was not, and he has been sued for the amount. 


—The accounts of the late receiver of the New Jersey Mutual Life 
Insurance Company have been audited by order of the Chancellor. The amount 
secured by the receiver was $123,000, of which $72,000 was expended in lawyers 
and court fees. The policyholders will not be burdened with an extensive dividend. 


—J. N. Dunham has been unanimously chosen as successor to 
Dwight R. Smith, late President of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company. Mr. Dunham isa resident of Pittsfield, has a thorough knowledge of 
the affairs of the company, and is said to be a worthy successor of the late 
president. 

—Sidney S. Norton, well-known in the insurance fraternity tor his 
rare ability as an executive officer, has severed his connection witn the Faneuil 
Hall Insurance Company, of Boston, and is ready to make arrangements with 
some other company that needs and can appreciate the services of a live, energetic 
and competent man. 


—In this number we publish a Chicago insurance directory for 
1880, which we believe will be appreciated by our Western readers who may have 
business relations with Chicago, and in fact by many of our Eastern patrons also. 
It will be found a convenient reference, for which reason we give it space in this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


—A. T. Allen has resigned his position as assistant superintendent 
of the Western department of the North British & Mercantile Insurance Company, 
and has gone into the country to recuperate, his health having become impaired 
from too close application to business. We hope to see him soon at work with his 
accustomed zeal and success. 


—The general insurance agency of John C, Hall & Company, Gal- 
veston, Texas, now includes John C. Hall, as senior member, and Wiiliam 
Lofland, late of Dallas, and William K. Hall. The firm will devote especial at- 
tention to the adjusting of losses and other special work, one of the partners re- 
maining constantly in the field. 

—Thomas Buckley, of Chicago, general agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of California, believes in getting up as well as on in the 
world. From the basement of No, 168 La Salle street, he has gone to the first 
floor, front office, where he will at all times be pleased to receive applications for 
the excellent life company he represents, 


—Henry Stahl, a prominent insurance agent at Erie, Pa., represent- 
ing many of the best companies, dropped dead on the morning of May17. E. E. 
Sturznickel succeeds to the business. He has been a county officer for several 
years, and possesses an enviable record for probity, which will doubtless enable him 
to retain the patronage of his predecessor. 


—The Columbia Insurance Company, of New York, has placed the 
entire charge of its business outside of the city in the hands of Satterlee, Bost- 
wick & Martin. A false report to the effect that the company had re-insured re- 
cently gained considerably credence. Secretary John B. Arthur has retired from 
his position, after a service extending over many years. 


—R. H. Hosmer & Company, of Chicago, general agents for the 
Mercantile, of Boston, and the Fairfield of Connecticut, find their business improv- 
ing, although they have not pushed so vigorously for patronage in the field as 
some of their more ambitious neighbors. Their policy is to make haste slowly 
and only plant where returns may reasonably be expected. 

—wW. E. Rollo & Company, the old and popular agency firm, which 
for many years has done business at the corner of La Salle and Washington streets, 
Chicago, now find themselves occupying commodious offices at Nos. 145 ard 147 
La Salle street, about a block and a half south of their former location, where they 
will be pleased to see their old fiiends and make new ones. 

—Hibbard & Vance, the well-known insurance firm of Milwaukee, 
have opened a marine agency at No. 114 La Salle street, Chicago, for the Great 
Western, and will do a lake and inland marine business. The Chicago office is 
under the supervision of E. C Hibbard, the senior member of the firm. These 
gentlemen will find Chicago a good field for their enterprise. 


—Judge Cary, General Agent of the German Insurance Colbie 


of New York, is having his new offices in the National Life Buildingon La Salle 
street, Chicago, fitted up conveniently and handsomely. A more inviting or well 





es, 


appointed suite of rooms cannot be found anywhere. Both the Judge and Assist. 
ant Belden, will be ‘‘ at home” in a few days to their friends; who constitute a 
host. The Judge is to be congratulated on the change of base. Besides, he has 
got nearer THE SPECTATOR Office. 


—Cleaveland & Company, of Indianapolis, on April 21, severed their 
relations with the British-America Assurance Company, of Toronto, Can. by resig- 
nation, and on April 30 the agency of the Commercial Union was offered them and 
accepted. The Commercial Union has secured the services of a live, energetic 
firm, and the British-America has lost a faithful representative. 


—J. Mabbett Brown, of Chicago, Western special for the Imperial 
and Northern Insurance Companies, finds business in his territory improving, 
notwithstanding the favorable condition of things. For the year 1880, so far, there 
has been in his field an increase of twenty per cent over the corresponding period 
in 1879. This speaks well for the industry of the Western special, 


—Suit has been brought in the Supreme Court of California against 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, by Warren Heaton, who demands 
damages to the extent of $20,000 because the company withholds a certificate to 
the effect that he has paid over all moneys collected by him for the company, thus 
preventing him from procuring a license from the insurance commissioners. 


—Among the many changes which Spring has brought in several of 
the insurance offices of Chicago, may be mentioned the great improvement in the 
arrangement and appearance of the office of Straight & Lyman, at No. 150 La 
Salle street. Their present headquarters are handsomely furnished, and indicate 
the success which they have achieved in building up a profitable volume of 
business. 

—The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has established an in- 
surance society for the benefit of its employees, affording relief, insurance and an- 
nuities upon the co-operative plan. The company donates $100,000 as a starter, 
and will attend to the entire business of the association free of expense. The man- 
agement is vested in nine trustees, four of whom are selected by the railroad officers, 
and five by the association. 

—Insurance Superintendent Fairman is distributing the reserve fund 
in his hands to the policyholders of the defunct Guardian Mutual and the World 
Life Insurance Companies, of New York. Persons holding policies should have 
no dealings with agents in collecting these dividends. The dividend will amount 
to about eight per cent of the value of the policies in the first company, and fifty- 
three per cent of those in the latter. 

—Several of the Ohio insurance companies which expected to es- 
cape compliance with the recent enactment of the legislature, compelling certain 
additional retnrns in annual statements, because of their charters being dated pre- 
vious to 1851, the year in which the new constitution went into force, have had 
their hopes dashed to earth. The Attorney-general decides that the Legislature 
has not interfered with the chartered rights and franchises of the companies. 


—The following Chicago removals, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, have been made: W. G. Ferguson, General Agent of the Lancashire, from 
No. 164 Randolph to Nos. 204 and 206 La Salle street; Atkins & Beckwith, from 
No. 96 to’No. 127 Sa Salle street; C. W. Elphicke, from No. 112 to No, 131 La 
Salle street; Northwestern Mutual Life, from Randolph and Dearborn, to No. 1or 
Washington street; W. D. Hooking, trom No. 144 to No. 202 La Salle street. 


—The Commercial Fire Insurance Company, of New York, after an 
experience of thirty years, is enabled to say that it has never been necessary to 
make an assessment upon the stock, and that the semi-annual dividend have been 
passed but three times. The premiums received aggregrated over three and 
one-half million dollars, and the losses paid amounted to nearly two million dollars. 
It paid in dividends $808,000, an annual average of 13% per cent upon capital. 


—General Western Agent Cary, of the German-American Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, will take his summer vacation in Europe this season. 
He sailed in the Steamer Gallia, of the Cunard line, on May 26. We hope the 
ocean voyage and a run through Europe will give the Judge the recreation he needs 
atter years of successful business application, THE SPECTATOR waves its adieus, 
and hopes he will meet a warm reception abroad and have a most enjoyable 
trip. 

—Thomas S, Chard, the accomplished general agent of the Fire- 
mans Fund Insurance Company, of San Francisco, has returned to his post at 
Chicago, after an absence of several weeks to the Pacific coast. He comes back 
in excellent health and spirits. While in San Francisco his company, through its 
directors, voted to increase the capital to $750,000, which action will place the com- 
pany in the front rank as to capital and assets. This was the right move to make, 
Next. ’ 

—W. R. Kerr, late of the Scottish Commercial Insurance Com- 
pany, engaged passage for Europe for himself and wife on the Steamer Gallia, and 
sailed May 26. Mr. Kerr goes abroad on a combined pleasure and business trip, 
and carries with him the best wishes of the fraternity in the West, to all of whom 
he is well known as a genial, honorable gentleman and a successful underwriter. 
His record with the Scottish Commercial was exceptionally good. In five years 
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his premium receipts amounted to nearly one million dollars, upon which the com- 
pany derived a profit of about two hundred thousand dollars, or twenty per cent. 
This record speaks for itself. We bespeak for Mr. Kerr a cordial reception across 


the water. 

Several of the New Jersey railroads are doing all in their power 
"to prevent ravage by forest fires. The stations have been furnished with appli- 
ances for extinguishing fires in their incipient stages, and the road-masters have 
been instructed to keep the line of the roads clear of bush. 


—A child in a Berlin domicile was engaged in combing its head 
with a celluloid comb, during the evening, and accidentally brought it in contact 
with the flame of a candle. The comb suddenly detonated with a loud noise, ig- 
niting the child's hair and severely burning its scalp, in spite of immediate assist- 


ance. 

—Melissa Woodbury, is the name of a fair young maiden at Win- 
chester, Ind., who is under arrest for arson, Her supposed adorer had promised to 
take her out riding, and she carefully arrayed herself and sat at the window waiting 
for the happy hour—andhim. But the young man was faithless, as was evidenced 
by his riding by with another girl. That night his barn was burned, together with 
the despised horse and buggy. Melissa is alleged to have set the fire. 


—I. S, Blackwelder, late of the Scottish Commercial, and now assist- 
ant general agent of the Lancashire Insurance Company for the Northwest, dropped 
into the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR the other day, fresh from the field in 
which he is doing yeoman service for the company with which he is connected. 
He reports the outlook encouraging for an increase of business beyond the re- 
insurance of the Scottish. Blackwelder is as large as ever in body and mind, and 
just as popular. 

—Frederick S. James & Company, one of the most popular insur- 
ance firms in Chicago, have had their office enlarged to afford adequate facilities 
for transacting their general and local agency business. They now occupy the 
first floor of Nos. 1r2 and 114 La Salle street, which they have fitted up most 
tastefully, as well as conveniently, Their new office, for it is new, presents a very 
attractive appearance, as well as an air of business. The change made is an evi- 
dence of prosperity. 


—The difference between Mr. Kerr, late Western manager of the 
Scottish Commercial, and the Lancashire, have been adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. Mr. Kerr had a valuable contract with the Scottish Commercial 
when that Company was absorbed by the Lancashire, and claimed serious 
pecuniary injury by reason of the amalgamation. The Lancashire admitted the 
justness of his claim, and a liberal sum was paid to compensate him for the abro- 
gation of his contract. 


—The Fire Department of Akron, O., is well equipped and capably 
managed. The manual force consists of 44 men, the most of whom are minute 
men, although the permanent force is perhaps amply gufficient for a city of the size 
of Akron. The Chief is paid $175 per year ; the Assistant, $100; Engineer, $85 
per month; Fireman, $60; Drivers, Tillerman, etc., $50. The water is taken 
mostly from cisterns, of which there is an abundant supply, and a fire alarm tele- 
gtaph performs good service. 


—George W. Hayes, general agent at Milwaukee of the Western 
Assurance Company, of Toronto, is out with a very unique complimentary card. 
Our side of the card presents a cut of the head offices of the company, an elegant 
brown stone four-story building; the other, ‘‘ Habits of a man of business,” 
which is very good. There is nothing like having an insurance man, a man of 
habits and good habits. This is the kind the Western proposes to have, and, we 
may add, the kind it deserves. 


—J. H. Seelye, of Chicago, special agent of the Commercial 
Union Insurance Company, with which he had been connected in the West for the 
past five years, severed his connection with the company on Juner. Mr. Seelye 
has had along and successful experience in Western fields, and is regarded as a 
skillful and popular special agent, as well as an expert adjuster. His experience 
covers the entire West. Mr. Seelye is a valuable man for some good company de- 
siting efficient service in the West. 


—The Firemens Benevolent Association, of Chicago, held its annual 
meeting on the evening of May1o, The purpose of the meeting was the election 
of trustees for the ensuing five years. This association represents the oid Volun- 
teer Fire Department, which went out of existence in 1858. The membership is 
about 130, veterans of the old organization, who served for years, none less than 
Seven. These old veterans enjoy themselves heartily when they meet, recounting 
experiences. The assets of the association amount to $2500. This is benevolence 
in practical shape, and proves that firemen have hearts as well as heads. 


—A man at Halifax, N. S., started a fire in one of the parks 
of the city, doing: considerable damage. He was arrested, and, being ar- 
taigned, said that he had gone to the place with his cows, and, while watching 
them, sat down upon the ground to commune with nature. As it turned out, he 
was unfortunate in choosing a location, a colony of ants having their abode imme- 





diately under him. They resented the intrusion with such effect that the man al- 
lowed his angry passions to rise, and in revenge he set fire to the dry grass around 
the hill; the fire gaining in force until it was beyond his control. He was dis- 
charged upon payment of costs. 


—The professional incendiaries have been plying their trade with 
unusual activity of late, and many cities and towns of the country have suffered at 
their hands. Lafayette, Ind., was the scene of twenty-five fires of incendiary origin 
within sixty days, and now has offered a reward for the detection of the criminals. 
Several other places, among them Thomaston, Conn., which offers a reward of 
$500, have pursued a similar course. 


—Chief Sexton, of St. Louis, stands high in the estimation of his 
men, as is evidenced by- the following postscript to a letter received trom a member 
of the department: ‘I feel that I must say a word as to the respect in which our 
good chief is held by his men. If ever there was a chief of a fire department 
who commanded the entire respect, I may say love, of his men that chief is H. 
Clay Sexton. Kind and generous to a fault it seems not in his nature to refuse any 
request his men make. He does not know the taste of liquor or tobacco, and he 
never issues a command accompanied by an oath, for profanity is a stranger to his 
tongue. He has but to say the word and any of his men would attempt the feat of 
walking over red hot coals barefooted for him.” 


—Weare in receipt of Number 1, Volume 1, of “In Doors and Out,” 
a double column, twenty-four page quarto, devoted to art in the house and on the 
lawn, and to field and water sports. It is published by the Rollins Publishing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and edited by Frank I. Jervis. The initial number sufficiently 
indicates the character of the journal to secure for it a generous welcome from 
lovers of art andrecreation. It purposes to educate as well as entertain its readers, 
and by lessons and illustrations afford art knowledge to the amateur. The design 
of ‘‘In Doors and Out,” is well conceived, and as the paper grows, its appearance 
will become more and more artistic. We are pleased to see our new friend upon 
our table, and will always welcome succeeding numbers. 


—THE SPECTATOR acknowledges receipt of insurance reports; and 
preliminary pages of reports, showing the condition of companies on January I, 
1880, and the business transacted during 1879, from the following Insurance Super- 
intendents and Commissioners: John W. Stedman, late Insurance Commissioner, 
Connecticut; T.B. Needles, Auditor of State, Illinois; Orrin T. Welch, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, Kansas ; Samuel H. Row, Commissioner of Insurance, Michigan ; 
A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner, Minnesota; Joseph F. Wright, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Ohio; Joel M. Spencer, Insurance Commissioner, Rhode 
Island; P. L. Spooner, Jr., Insurance Commissioner, Wisconsin. These reports 
are replete with valuable information regarding the business and standing of com- 
panies, and are invaluable as books of reference. 


—Frank Cemisky, the Fort Wayne, Ind., lad who caused the death 
by fire of the little Mellinger girl, has been committed to jail to await the action of 
the grand jury for murder. The evidence showed that the two Mellinger children, 
a boy of six and a girl of three, were playing together ij: a small shed, which they 
entered by a small opening that they had to pass through on their hands and knees. 
Young Cemisky saw them go into the shed, and deliberately set fire to it in sev- 
eral places. The shed, being dry and inflammable, quickly burst into flames. 
The boy crawled through the small opening and then tried to help his little sister 
out, but the latter overcome by the smoke and heat, could not move. Three times 
did the little hero try to rescue her, but without avail. The boy was badly burned 
and his little sister perished in the flames. 


—Potter, Ainsworth & Co., the well-known school book publishers, 
of New York and Chicago, have just issued the twenty-fourth edition of ‘‘ Wilson's 
Treatise on English Punctuation,” a work which has been accepted for many 
years as an authority in matters relating to this highly necessary study. The new 
edition contains an appendix giving rules upon the use of capitals, a list of abbrevia- 
tions, and hints upon the preparation of printers’ copy, proof-reading, etc. The 
value of a perfect knowledge of the rules of punctuation is inestimable, and the 
want of knowledge in this particular is often the cause of ceaseless worry and ex- 
pense. The necessity of being able to write intelligibly and without danger of 
having your ideas distorted, is felt more by the insurance underwriter, perhaps, 
than by any other profession. This work is worth all the school books extant upon 
the subject, and commends itself to the judgment of practical men. It can be 
secured through any book dealer. 


—From the Ninth Annual Report of the Fire Department of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are gleaned the following statistics: Box alarms, 192; still alarms, 
52; miles travelled, 1,998; number of hours in service, 722; number of box alarms 
for chimney fires, 31; total number of alarms, 244; loss, $282,041; insurance, 
$1,075,215 ; loss to insurance companies, $282,349. The several causes of fire are 
given as: defective flues, 16; oil stove explosions, 4; incendiary, 17; caused by 
candles, 2; defective stove pipes, 11; gas jets, 7; stove up-set, 1; carelessness, 21; 
lamp explosions, 10; not known, 26; over-heated stove pipe, 3; defective flues, 19; 
overheated dry kilns, 6; spontaneous combustion, 19; sparks from chimneys, 5‘ 
sparks from locomotives, 4; adjoining buildings, 11; banking fire, 1; hot journals, 
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4; explosion, x; supposed incendiaries, 5; lighting, 2; children playing with 
matches, 3; defective fire places, 4; chimney fires, 31; false alarms, 7; total, 244. 
A study of the above may not be unprofitable to the underwriter as well as the 
fireman. 

—Joseph R. Payson, receiver of the Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, denies all the charges made against him at the late meeting of 
disaffected stockholders, and says the trouble with them is that he has acted for the 
benefit of the creditors all through. He says the books which show the true 
amounts paid in by the stockholders have not been examined at all. There is no 
shadow of foundation, he says, for the charge that he bought claims against the 
company at a discount and turned them in at par on private speculation. 








LOCAL BOARDS OF FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


RECOGNIZING the value a complete list of the Local Boards and Tariff 
Associations would be to our readers, we have, at considerable trouble, secured the 
following list, which is certainly a most encouraging exhibit. The most of them 
have been organized and putinto successful eperation during the past nine months, 
though not a few of them date their existence back many years, and their members 
have, by a little forbearance, worked harmoniously together through all the time of 
trial and tribulation. We trust this showing will tend to increase the number, and 
encourage cities and towns not now under a tariff, to organize at once. In the 
future, as other local boards are formed, if they will send us the names of their offi- 
cers, we will be glad to publish them and keep the list complete. In the list below 
the reader will notice the names of some points given, and opposite the name the 
remark, ‘‘no board in existence here.” We would say in explanation, that we do 
not pretend that the list of places without a tariff is complete, but we simply in- 
clude these few as a correction of a list that has appeared elsewhere—in The Bul- 
letin, the organ of the Underwriters’ Union, which purported to give a list of Local 
Boards, and which included among other places the following, which have no 
boards. We are pleased to state that our list is larger and more complete than 
theirs, which, considering their facilities, only shows, as we often have before, that 
we are in a much better condition to report such things than even the companies 
themselves. Ina number of cases we have been obliged to omit the names of the 
officers, as up to the hour of our going to press the information had not reached us; 
but in all these places named, a board has been organized and a tariff of rates is in 
force. 
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G. W. Hurd. 
Chas, E. Russell. 
David W. Young. 
S. D. Pond. 
oe Sonntag. 


: F, FY Habbed, 





as. Bain. 


Joseph Fulton 
wrence Gates. 


Stephen A, Powers 


*| Theo. W. Briggs. 


F. L. Wando. 
H. Heldenbrand, 


Appleton 


Bay City Michi 
Belle Plaine lowa ce 
Beloi 


—— Spencer. 
W.S. Kenney. 














Town, 


Stars. 
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Bowling Green - 5 
Benton Harbor. 


—_ 


Black River Falls. _- 
Burlington 
Bronson 


Cedar Rapids 
Champaign 
Charlotte. 


Colorado Springs aha 

Corrunna 

Canon City 
ee 


a 
Chrisman ... 


Connersville 
Covington 
Crown Point 
Carroll City 
Cedar Fails 
Centerville 
Chariton 
Charles City 


Columbus Junction. 
Cornin 
Council Bluffs 

ND iadanruisuteiioienaee 
Creston 
Clay Center 
Covington 
Cynthiana 
Centreville 


Constantine 
Caledonia 


Cape Girardeau -..-. 


Carthage... 
Chillicothe --. 
Clarksville 


— Tihiaie ental 


Cre! 
Chag rin Falls... 
Chillicothe ---- 


Cleveland 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Chattanooga -....-- 
Clarksville 


Dodge Center... 
Dubuque .... 
Denver .... 








Missouri 


Nebraska - 


Illinois 
Michigan 


' 


-| Iinois 
-| Michigan ...... 


Colorado. .....- 


Minnesota. s 


“ 


.| Colorado 
.| Illinois 





janee D Hall 


No Board in existence 


Chas. W. Burton 
G. F. Beardsley 


T. C. Woodburn. .... 


Wm. B. Forney 
H. Savage 


56 . Goodwin... 
. Smith .. 


Wm. H. Snider - 








c Ww. Whitlow, 
A. G. Torrance. 
Walter Hill. 


a Fitch, 

R. O. Huron, 
MG Reuschlein, 
here, 


Henry Bennett. 
hivvers, 


Saml. Shook, 
. D. Fegan. 
F. Lewis, 
ae Cc Ethridge. 


W.E. Ginther, ; 


E. H, Kinney. 
Geo. W. Uhl. 
H, Savage, 


W.C. B seiealasiil 


L. J. Albert. — 


Tos. B. Tuttle. 


| E. W. ‘Snyder. . 


. W. Craig. 
. J. Morningstar. 
pte E. Wayland. 
. Cochran, 


A. P. Truesdell. 


| W. A. Hanford 
be P. Keesee. 


no. P, Norvell. 

. M. Blowers. 
W. M. Holway. 
C. H. Sturtevant. 
W. R, Dresbaeh. 
Ed. Duncan. 


- | O. B. Sobey. 
Edwd. C, Gay. 





* Defunct, 
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Town State. PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. Town, PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 
a 
coun BOE decuccovees | comtgageesuransebnowenss | agenneestenbbbwetet dent Indianola .......... Iowa 
Dunlap 5 ee: ©’ gpcabiesess | abekiianreerebes ok <bctteebebdinedets lowa Falls. ........ . 
Danville ....-------| | Kentucky eRe J. W. Proctor... -- | J. O. Cheek Independence ...... Kentucky 
Dansville ce iseoed! MEE cinconn | grerneteetumlieensencsicd 1 usin anstamaeneneeebees> EE cadtaverdead Michigan 
Detroit... .--------- eS  @epecse | Francis O. Davenport -. | Hammond Hunter. Independence --.... Missonri 
eT ee i Cee | BO. A. Phelps... .cc. ce H. C. Gregory. SRT dpessecanal Ohio 
Duluth ene e wren erees Minnesota... .... Toes Cees sees oose + | cree cewccccesscoceeseoce ya 
Ohio ...-------- . S. Miles .. J. H. Hall. y Jackson .........---| M 
Defiance .-.-------- aus no. M. Preisendorfer .. | (laude T. Deatrick. Jacksonville. ......- Illinois 
“Saar Wisconsin... .--- . F, Parker .. ......... | John Smith. ) exsuyvile - 
* sao 

t Saganaw ......| Michigan....... | Conrad Fey ...........- Fowler. Jefferson epponneciend 
eae . a RSE Indiana .......- eh fa . H, Slat. Junction City -...-- Kansas 
Emerson ......-----| lowa.......---- | Frank Shinn ........... . P. Griffith Jonesville .......... Michigan 
Emmetsburg --.---- Pewee ae A. L, Ormsby. Joflin ..............] Missouri 
Emporia ..--------- Kansas.... ...- jj D. Holden .......... S. B. Riggs. ackson ©. H......| Ohio 
Effingham... --.--.- Seay Ee 8 eee — ree Wisconsin 
Bigia ...----------- 5 eens scvnscnpenbnbitnn nadd. Lsimbwhadiahes inentidele efferson ........... ” 
Elmwood.....------ | semen wee | ener ewww eeweeteennen ewes | eeee ene e cee e een n eens wees 
BED cuccescccce a, BORE ET fy (REE Bier a sees > Kearney ...........| Nebraska 
Evanston ...- pe 1 oe E. Clifford....... John Goebel. Kankakee... ...- inoi 
Edinburgh --....---- ERROR ceccnces | 00h cocsconresscounncess | wedetoccercosenssecussin Kewanet. ....-..c0- Adolph Maul. 
ST DED ngdwmnnian | endnaieninasionvemdoshnis h vpidngéhiatiowssimaeetce Knoxville .......... J. D. McIntosh. 
Elizabethtown --...- NS EE, PR ee ESE aS eT ae Kendallville _.......| Indiana -. 
Eaton Rapids -..-..-- Michigan....... Ww. F. Sterling.......... (i, GN. ccneuwentecss Kellogg ......-.- .| lowa 
ERRED..c) PEUNDOIUER se caes' |) Cpetccncccrsneneccusuces | secdcuwesscenctecnsecnns Keokuk ...... 
Biyria.. .......----- Ohio ..cccccese | concecesccccceseeces o+e- nip entowtninioaliaie Knexville _... 
EN tsens<a<] WE sc cake E -saundsunpidabaduiibans T cupkmiinneincoeibteniaas Kalamazoo ... Michigan 
Elk Horn .....---.-- hemes No Board in existence | here. pe ae .| Minnesota 

| J Kansas City........| Missouri ....... 
Fairbury--..-------- Illinois ....-... Oe, NR ecticicrnniinds D. S. Murdock. Kirksville ...... P be 
Fairfield .... .| Louisiana ...... H. C. Rountree ........ W. M. Black. Kenosha ....... F 
Fairibault ... .-| Minnesota...... Jos. Weinman.......... H. A. Scandrett. Kingston... J 
Freeport .... oe] SNOB: cna sucee Ss 9] See M. H, Wilcoxen. Knoxville -. . 
Fremont -- =)  »~oae | C. H. Concroy ......... Gos, D. Raynolds. 
Fort Scott... Ry ES Gra W. A. Connany. La Grange .. no. M. Preston. 
Fort Wayne. Indiana ........ David P, White. La Fayette. has. Groenendyke. 
shal MY ncencies D Spbiinedebinbonkssicubiins 1 eetebmictadnededda Lansing .... Geo. F. Gillam 
. Ulinois ae? } H. L. Wheat. La Porte ... Geo. ym 
} swe SOE as elaauiiaaie Lawrence Chas. Chadwick 
Indiana .. —_ R. Hines. Le Mars...- A. A, Alline.... 
6 Geo. Banta. 


Kentucky 
Michigan a 


icy 





Green Bay ......... 
Greenville. ......... | 
Grand Forks........ 
Greeley ............ | at re 
Galesburg ...:......| Illinois ........ 










Georgetown ........ Kentucky ...... 
Grand Rapids..._.. Michigan. ...... 
BID Siccdecencas Minnesota... --- 
Glasgow............ Missouri ...... 
Grand Haven...... Michigan ..... 
Hannibal... ........ Missouri ......- 
arvard ...... -e---| Ilinois........ 
Hastings ........... Nebraska ...... 
Houghton... ....__.. Michigan...... 
I adie ancnsonss Illinois ---...- 
aca OF Sot, 
Hoopeston .....__._ ee 
Huntingdon....___- Maryland ..... 
amburg -......... TOWS cocet sce 
Hampton... ....___- (SS 
Hiawatha ......___. a 
Henderson aes Kentucky ..... 
Michigan ..... 
“ 











Minnesota ..... 
| “ 


| Missouri .._.... 
Ohio pain anatinte 








_ 4 4 eee 


4 ee 


L. W. Sanborn -.. 
. B. McGinnis--.. 
» ak, Siecacesece 
No officers elected_-_.... 










ee ae 
E. D. Anderson ...-..-- 
Seth Donnell... ........ 








ee 
. G. Callender. ........ 
. B. Vinyard..... iol 


E. L. Wright... 


as. S, Galloway ....... 
omer Schaddeller -_..- 

Bela Cogshall .........- 
eo 





os A, Nunn. 


. H. Watson. 


Thos. M. Garrison. 
Rob’t C. Baker. 


L. Rowley. 

C, E. Sweeney. 

no. Carney. 
U. Heiger. « 

Oliver Lib 

E. W. Tower. 


A. B. Moulton. 
}: H. Coles, 


. H. Davidson, 





Geo. E. Blake. 
Samuel B. Ewacd. 





. J. Hawkins. © 
seo. D. Sanford....... 


W. R. Gannaway. 
P. E. Saunders. 
Wm. M. Lowman 
Frank A. Douglas. 


. 0 EEE 


ohn E. Moon. 
. E. McPherson. 


iin Ten 
M. Burtham. 
as. B. Thorn, 












ee 


Lexington...... ... 
Louiswille ihiaintvaceu 


all 
Marshalltown 
Mendota. .......--- 


Mount Sterling. .... 
Mount Vernon...... 
ae 
Martinsville biiicenis 

ichigan City 
Mishawaka-.......- 


Monticello .....--.. 
Mount Pleasant -... 


Minneapolis... .... 





Milton M. Perry... 
Cc. F. ion... 









J. B. Bodweill --22-- 2222 


Col. W. Talbott... 


H, M. Hopkins junnoaaws 
H. G. Niles 


D. Hungerford....----- 











W. G. Tinsley. 
John Melhorn. 
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PRESIDENT. 


es 
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Mount Sterling 


Manistee. .......-- 


Mason 
Mount Clemens .... 
Mount Pleasant -.. 


Monroe City 


Nebraska City 
Newton 


— = 
aperville 
Narnville 
New Carlisle 
New Castle 


DD b0cese ccess 


Nashville 
Neenah 
New Lisbon 


Negaunee . 


Petersburg 
Pittsfield 

BED aces Senses 
Polo 


Princeton 
Postville 


Papillon 
Plattsmouth 


.| Michigan 


-| Michigan - 
_| Illinois 


“| Indiana 


_| Illinois 
rn 





J. A. Barnes 
G. W. Van Eps 


Henry J. Haines 
C, A, Chapman 


“ 
Missouri 
“ 


“ 





Nebraska 
ee 
Minnesota 


| H. B. Cowstans 
| H. F. Kellogg 


Illinois . ..... bgp Scott, Sen 
“ —— 


TOW. eenwccewes | 
Nebraska 
Missouri ....- -.-. 
Cs cevegee 2 
Tennessee 

Wi isconsin 


E. H. Benham 
H. D. a 


en 
Michigan....... 


. Howell 
. Neihardt 


Illinois .. 


Kentucky 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


J. E. Makwell 
j. W. Vance 


Jacob Miller... 
F. H.W 


Jas. Haines 
Chas. Struever -. -- 


Chas. Whitman 
B.-McDon.1d-.--..-- 
S. S. Powers 


Michigan .....-. 
Iilinog. 


Michigan 


Minnesota 





C. L. Robinson. ........ 
| John Steebr 
| 


James M. Buford 
Indiana woereyee PERE eens 


. C. Squiers. 
. B. Spier. 


Robert H. Rose. 


David Brown. 
O. S. Bassett. 
William Koch, 
Charles A. Chapin. 
H. H. Rassweiler. 
. S. Tindale. 
. D. Warner. 


J. A. Wilson. 
George Wallace. 
M. H. Sh 


Byron D. Jones. 


C. K. Contant. 
T. J. Drain. 

H.W. Lyman. 
C. B. Rounds. 


C. M. Hayddom. 
Fred. Osburn. 
William Shaw. 


W. B. McCord. 


Hoy Traver. 
Mesonkop. 
Eliot Callender, 
W. C. Bailey. 


Erastus Rhodes. 
Henry Reane. 


. Crawford. 
. L. Thornton. 
. S. Burling. 


L. D. Miller. 
Wm. Roetzmann. 
W. C. McLean. 





A. W. Chamberlain. 





St. Peter ...00------ 


Sturgi 

Sioux Falls 
Sandwich 
Shelbyville 
Sheldong. 
Sprin 

St. Cha 
Sterling .... 
Streator .. 


Shelbyville 

Sullivan 

Shell Rock 
Sigourney -.......... 
Sioux City 

Sabeth 


Sandusky 

South Toledo -...... 
Springfield 
Shelbyville 

Stevens’ Point 
Stoughton... 
Stillwater .. 


Terre Haute 
Three Rivers 


Urbana 


Valparaiso 
Vinton ...- 


Valley Falls -.. 
Versailles 
Van Wert 


Washington 
Waterloo. .---.- 


Winfield 


Washington 
Watseka 


Wilmington 
Woodstock .. 
Wyoming 
Washington 
Williamsport -.----- 
Worthingtoa 


WN cosececs 
Waupaca 

Waupun 
Wausau..... 
Whitewater 


Ypsilanti .. 
Yankton -.. 





Michigan 
Kansas. .-. 
Nebraska --. 
Missouri 


Missouri 


Michigan 
Dakota 
Ilinois 


Kentucky -..... 


Michigan 
Minniesota 


Michigan 
Nebraska 


Illinois 





Sylvanus 
. N. Miller 


S. T. Davis 
No officers elected 


Rudolph Lemmicke -... 


Chris. Reichert 
D. M, Bateman 
A. C. Barbour 


Hon. T. H. Wright .-.- 


Ed. N. Palmer 


_~ Norton... 
S. H. Merritt... 
c. Woodley 


S, R. Bryant.... 
C. S, Bennet .. 
G. W. Brown 


No Board in 


Frank Neeley 
Jas. Quirk 


Frank Joslin 
Leighton Wynn 


R. P. Cravens, 


oe | T. B. Cruvitt, 


Aubin. 


$j R Mans, 
-| - Montgomery, 


P, Wait. 


| Geo. W. Lewis. 





O. H. Munson. 

Samuel E, Smyser. 

| Fred. “Briggs. 
. Auner, 


H. C. McNeil. 


G. W. Somerville. 
Jno. S. Chandler. ~~ 
M. L, Young, 


J. D. Early. 
poe Griffith. 
obert Lysle. 
C. M. Lang. 
E. W. Beebe. 


Theo. W. McClellan. 
& E. Marietta. 
. A. A. Dieckmann, 


Frank Graves. 
M. Walker. 
J. L. Claghorn. 


A. F. Stanley. 
A. C. Dixon. 
Jno. D. Pryor. 


W. E. Crissey. 
Edwin Selleck. 


E. C. Zimmerman. 


F. E, McGarvey. 


Howard Stephenson. 
J. P. Hayward 





In the Eastern States there are, practically, very few Local Boards in operation, 
and, according to the report of the National Board, those that were organized 4 
few years ago have suspended the tariff adopted at that time. 





